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The Painesville Nurseries 


We desire to call 
attention to our just | 
arrived importations | 
of Holland Bulbs. 
They are especially 
good values this year. 
It will be good 
salesmanship to tip 
off your customers 
that we Americans 
are just now getting 
about all the cream 
of the Holland pro- | 
ducts,—ordinarily 
shared with Russia 
Germany and Eng- 
land. Our growers are among the oldest and largest concerns in the business, and their bulbs invariably give 
satisfactory results. 

It is now time to urge the ordering of Hardy Perennials for fall planting. Peonies and Iris are in prime con- 
dition for transplanting at once; and our stock of these and lists of varieties is unusually strong this year. Our 
assortment of Hardy Phlox is unsurpassed for 
showy, pronounced types such as most people 
want; and with a big stock to draw from, we can 
fillsome big orders. Try us. A full line of other 
standard perennials. 





Our regular year-to-year customers know we are 
sure to have on hand a fine crop of first quality 
Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, etc; Shrubs of all kinds; 
Ornamental Trees in immense blocks and many 
sizes; and our own peerless field-grown Roses. 
Among the shrubs, we take pride in mentioning 
srecially our Hydrangea Arborescens and Cali- 
fornia and other Privets. You can’t beat them for 
quality,—nor scare us in the size of your orders. 
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A Complete 
Variety List 


Ornamentals Nurserymen 
Fruits Dealers 
Roses 7 Orchardists 
Evergreens Po Gardeners 
Clematis And 
Herbaceous a Landscape 
Plants Architects 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA NURSERY 
1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 67 Years 


For Fall 1915 and Spring 1916 


300,000 Apple, 2 and 3 year, splendid trees 
75,000 Cherry, 2 years, none better 
200,000 “ 1 year, fine 
40,000 Pear, 1 and 2 year, fine 


40,000 Plum, 1 and 2 year, fine 


Also large stock of Elm, Norway, Sugar, Soft 
Maple, Catalpa Bungei and a general assortment 
of other ornamental trees, shrubs, hedge plants, 
perennials, small fruits, etc. 


We can furnish ornamental trees in almost 
any size wanted. 


A fine growing season, a fine lot of stock 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS 


MARION CO. BRIDGEPORT, IND. 


























The Best Tree Digger on Earth 








Aistantly Adjustable. 
strong ,LIGHTEST Drait { 








Write for Descriptive Circular and Prices 


STARK BROS. 


Nurseries and Orchards Companies 


LOUISIANA MO. 














Get it 
“Made in America”’:— 


Home grown, acclimated stock;—the 
kind you can deliver to you customers, 
collect for, and expect it to grow. 


Get those Roses, Tree Hydrangeas, 
Dutch Pipe, Ampelopsis, and Clematis 
right here at home, without the worry 
and uncertainty of importing from Eu- 
rope, to say nothing of the advanced 
freight and insurance rates, and the ex- 
tra expense of importing under present 
war conditions. These are specialties 
with us, and our ability to grow, and to 
sell, the things formerly imported al- 
most altogether, has resulted in the 


“J. & P. Preferred Stock’’ 


kes-We sell to those in the Trade only; we 
don’t compete with our customers. 


Send us your Want List; or, better, eome 
and see our Stock. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 
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American Fruits Monthly Guide for Purchasers 


Rate for Announcements in this Depart- 
ment: 25 cents per line; minimum charge 
$1.00 per issue. 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
HUNTS VILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 
florn. Send for price list. 


CONNECTICUT 
c. R. BURR & CO., MANCHESTER—Ber- 
beris Thunbergii Seedlings ai Specialty. 
Larke Stock in All Grades. General Line of 
Nursery Stock. 


MARYLAND 
J. G. HARRISON & SONS, BERLIN—Gen- 
eral line of nursery stock. Great variety of 
small fruits. Strawberries a specialty. Ever- 
gzreens, too, 


FRANKLIN DAVIS NURSERY CO., BALTI- 
MORE—General line of nursery stock. Spe- 
cialties as announced elsewhere in this issue. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BAY STATE NURSERIES, NORTII ABING- 
TON—Assortment of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, Herbeaceous Perennials, etc 


MICHIGAN 
I. E. ILGENFRITZ’S SONS CO., MONROE— 
Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 
dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, 
shade trees. Employ agents, issue catalogues. 


MISSOURI 


STARK BROS. NURSERIES AND ORCH- 
ARDS CO., LOUISIAN A—General line of nur- 
sery stock in large quantities and variety. 
Nurseries east, west and south. Quotations 
promptly submitted. 


NEW YORK 
T. S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA—Longest 
Established growers Grape Vines. Largest 
stock in United States. Also Currants, Goose- 
berries, Blackberries. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, NEW- 
AnK—Orvamentals, roses, clementis, tree 
hydrangeas, perennials, ete. Agents for for- 
eign houses selling French fruit tree seed- 
lings. Belgian Azaleas, exotic plants, etc. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. YY. CITY— 
Importers of General Nursery Stock, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Roses and Hardy Bulbs for the 
Nursery trade. Address P. 0. Box 752, or 
Si Barclay Street. 


WwW. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Highest 
grade stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines, etc. Cata- 
logs. LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH 
QUALITY. 


D. H. HENRY, GENEVA, N. Y.—Wholesale 
fruit and ornamental trees. etc. SPECIAL 
RATES ON LARGE ORDERS. 


RICE BROTHERS CO., GENEVA—Large grow 
ers of APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, PEACH, CHERRY, 
QUINCE, APRICOT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES. Let us quote Carload or less. 


OHIO 

STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE 

Growers of everything that makes a com- 
plete nursery. Issues catalogues and price 
lists. Wholesale and retail. Specialists in 
whatever we propagate. 

TENNESSEE 

RIVERVIEW NURSERY, MeMINNVILLE— 
Forest and Ornamental Seedlings. Seeds, 
Shrubs, Trees, etc., at special low prices. 

COMMERCIAL NURSERY CO., WINCHESTER 
—We offer Peach, Pear and Plum Trees in large or 
smalllots. Write us and get our prices. 


VIRGINIA 


Ww. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 
vet. General line of high «rade nursery stock. 


FOREIGN NURSERY STOCK 
FRANCE 

BARBIER & CO., ORLEANS.—Fruit tree 
stocks and ornamental stocks. Wholesale 
trade list free. 

LEVAVASSEUR & SONS, USSY and OR- 
LEANS—Wholesale Growers, Fruit and Or- 
namental Stocks. Sole American Agents: 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, Box 752, New 
York. 

E. TURBAT & CO., NURSERYMEN, OR- 
LEANS FRANCE,—Grow all outdoors Nur- 
series stocks; Fruit, Ornamental and Forest. 
Enormeus stocks of Rose Trees. Wholesale 
list on demand. 


HOLLAND 


FELIX & DYKHUIS, BOSKOOr—High 
zrade Boskoop Nursery stock of any descrip- 
tion. Ulustrated catalogue free. 

KEESENS’ TERRA NOVA NURSERIES, 
AALS MEER—Specialty BUXUS in all shapes 
and General hardy Nursery Stocks. Address 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. City, 51 
Barclay St. 





“As the result of our advertisement in 
American Fruits we are so busy with orders 
and correspondence that we have no time to 
prepare new copy. You may continue the 
advertisement in its present form.” 





“American Fruits” does not sell merchan- 
dise. It Offers the most complete history 
of the Nursery Trade every twelve months 
that can be obtained, at a price easily 
within reach of all. That it affords an effec- 
tive medium for trade advertising is at- 
tested by more than a hundred advertisers 
who say that it produces results. 

This magazine is here to serve the trade 
as heretofore, on a high standard and with 
an eye single to the best interests of all 
in the trade. It welcomes suggestions and 
constructive criticism.. The trade needs 
just such a progressive, absolutely indepen- 
dent exponent of its interests. If it did not 
already exist, it would be speedily supplied. 
It is here and in action. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 
NURSERY SALESMEN—Experienced and 
with good records. Attractive proposition for 
the right men. Positions open for some now; 
other vacancies later. Give full particulars 
of your past work and references in first let- 
ter. Address P. 0. Box 414, Jacksonville, Fla. 


POSITION WANTED By a young man, 30 
married, good character and habits. Have 
had experience in catalogue and agents trade; 
also wholesale. References given. Address 
A. H., acre American Fruits, Rochester, N. Y. 


SEEDLINGS. ETc. 
KANSAS 

J. H. SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Fruit ana 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Apple and 
pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 

F. W. WATSON & Co., TOPEKA—Japan 
Pear Stecks and Apple Seedlings, United 
States Grown, Produced and Handled with 
Utmost Care. Particular as to Grades and 
Quality. 

KENTUCKY 

WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— 
Lowest prices on ornamental trees, shrubs 
and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosa or Black 
Locust Seedlings in any quantity. 


CHERRIES, ETC. 


INDIANA, 
Ww. C. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
one and two year. General line of other 
stock, 


H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 
Cherry trees a specialty; one and two years 


old. 
SMALL FRUITS 


OHTO 

WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
Plants. Grape-vines. Small Fruits a Spe- 
clalty. 

W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
thing in smal) fruit plants. Ask for price 
list. Uarge stock and great variety. 


SUPPLIES 


BENJAMIN CHASE CO... DERRY, N. H.— 
All kinds of labels for nurserymen’s use. 
Samples and prices submitted upon applica- 
tion, 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO.. DAY- 
TON, O.—Labels of all kinds for nurserymen’s 
use. Samples and prices upon application. 


Have you your copy 
American Fruits 
Directory of Nurserymen? 
1915 Edition 


“Herewith is yearly contract for adver. - 
tisement for twice the amount of space we 
have been using. We are getting results 
and we can stand more.” 





What Advertisers Want 


The advertiser wants a straight pub- 
lication that accepts dictation from no 
one. And the more clearly independent 
a medium is the more it appeals to the 
business man who uses it for his busi- 
ness announcements. 


It Means Much 


It is a certificate of good character to have 
your advertisement admitted to the columns 
of AMERICAN FRUITS, because an effort 
is made to exclude advertisements of a question- 
able character and those that decoy and de- 
ceive. 


ARE YOU POSTED? 


It is good business policy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading AMERICAN 
FRUITS thoroughly every month? Read 
this issue through from cover to cover—and 
then decide. It costs $1.50 per year! 








WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


16 Route d’Olivet 





is mailed free on application. 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Our wholesale trade list, quoting prices for all sizes and sorts of fruit tree stocks, as well as 
In case you have not received it, ask for the same. 


TRANSON BROTHERS & D. DAUVESSE’S NURSERIES 


BARBIER & COMPANY, Successors 


WRITE DIRECT TO US 


Orleans, France 














American Fruits Directory of Organizations 


HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Peony Society—A. P. Saunders, 
Clinton, N. Y. 

American Association for Advancement of 
Science—L. O. Howard, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C. 

American Association of Park Superintend- 
ents—J. J. Levison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

American Civie Association—R. B. Watrous, 
Washington, D. C. 

American Pomological Socitety—Prof. E. R. 
Lake, 2033 Park Road, Washington, D.C. 

American Society of Landscape Architects— 
Alling S. DeForest, Rochester, N. Y. 

American Rose Society—Benjamin Hammond, 
Beacon, N. Y. 

American Seed Trade Association—C. E. Ken- 
del, Cleveland, O. 

Apple Advertisers of America 
er, Baltimore, Md. 

British Horticultural Trades Association 
Charles E. Pearson, Lowdham, Notts, Eng- 
land. 

Canadian Horticultural 
Luck, Montreal 

Eastern Fruit Growers’ 
Symons, College Park, 

International Apple Shippers’ 
R. G. Phillips, Rochester, N. 

Mississippi Valley Apple Growers* Society— 
James Handly, Quincy. Il. 

Missouri Valley Horticultural Society—A. V. 
Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Council of Horticulture—H. C. Irish, 
4206 Castleman Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Horticultural Congress—Freeman 
L. Reed, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

National Nut Growers’ Assoctation—J. B. 
Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

Northern Nut Growers’ Association—Dr. W. 
Cc. Deming, Georgetown, Conn. 

Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association—P. W. 
Hodgetts, Toronto, Canada. 

Ornamental Growers’ Association—C. J. Ma- 
loy, Rochester, N 

Peninsula Horticultural 
Webb, Dover, Del. 

Royal Horticultural Society—Rev. W. Wilks, 
Vincent Sq., London, S. W., England. 

Railway Gardening Association—W. F. Hut- 
chison, Sewickley, Pa. 

Society for Horticultural Science—C. P. Close, 
Washington, D. C. 

Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists—John Young, New York 
Union Horticole Professionnelle Internation- 
ale—C. Van Lennep, The Hague, Holland. 


U. Grant Bord- 








Association — Julius 
Association—T. B. 


Association—- 


Society — Wesley 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


Next Convention: 


Officers— President 
Ia.; Vice-President. 


—.; a eo A Se -23 aonb. Cr: 

.. &. elch, Shenandoah 7 

Jobn Watson, Newark, E. D. Smith, 
Y.; Secretary, John Hall, Rochester, N. Y.; Treas. 
Peter Youngers, Geneva, 

Executive Committee—.J. 
Tex.; Henry B. Chase, Chase, Ala.; J. 
ton, Portland, Ore.; 
Mo.; J. H. Dayton, 
Smith, Geneva, N. 
Ia.; and John Watson, 


Rk. Mayhew, Waxahachie. 


Lloyd C. Stark, Louisiana, 
Painesville, Ou 

; E, 8. Welch, "Shenandoah, 
Newark, . 


California Nurserymen’s 
NURSERYMEN. a John 8S. Armstrong, Ontario; Secretary. 


W. Kruckebery, Los Angeles. 


Winona, 


u 


Neb Idaho Nurserymen’s 


tary-Treasurer, J. F. 


B. Pilking- 
Massachusetts 


Theodore J. 


dent, Theo. Bechtel, 


COMMITTEES tary, R. W. Harned, 


Arrangements and Entertainment—T..J. Ferguson, 


Wauwatosa, Wis 
Program-— Lloyd C. 
Exhibits—Albert F. 


Editing Report—. John Hall, Rochester, N. 


Finance—John H. 
J. Smith. 


Publicity—J. R. Mayhew, 
Membership—W/ill B. Munson, chairman, Den- 
ison, Texas, M. McDonald, Orenco, Ore., Pa- tary 

cific Coast States, Geo. A. Marshall, Arling- - 

ton, Nebr., Middle Western States, Harry D. Ohio 
Ind., Central States, W. st 

Paul C. Lindley, Pomona, N. C., Southeast- B. Cole, Painesvilie, O. 

Oregon-Washington Association of paneer 
Cc. F. Breithaupt, at 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. 


Simpson, 


ern States, Albert F. 


lin St., 


Legislation East of Mississippi River—W m. 
Pitkin, Rochester, 

Levisintion West of Mississippi River—Peter 
Youngers, Geneva, 

Tariff—Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y. 

Root Gall—E. A. Smith. Lake City, Minn. 

rransportation—Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, Pa 


Missouri. 


Stark, Louisiana, Mo. New 
Meehan, Dresher, Pa. 


Vincennes, 
Meehan, Dresher, Pa., 


Eastern States, Chas. H. Breck, 55 Frank- 
Boston, Mass., New England States. lan‘, 


Nebraska. 


Montaua 


tngland 


President, 
Northern 


Nurserymen’s 


men—President, 
Wash.; 
Topneson, Tacoma. 


Pacifie Coast 


Pennsylvania 


Pa. 


STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
American Nurserymen’s Protective Associa- 
Irving Rouse, 
Thomas B. Meehan, Dres- 
Meets annually in June. 
Nurserymen’s 





President, 


N. Y.; Secretary, 


her, Pa. 


American Retail 


Association—President, 
Secretary, Guy A. Bryant, 
Meets annually in June. er, J. M. Ramsey, 
Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—Pres!- 
dent, P. A. Vought, Holdenville, Okla.; Sec- 
retary, Jim Parker, Tecumseh, Okla. 
British Columbia Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, W. C. Ricardo, Vernon; Secretary, 
Will A. Elletson, Vancouver. 
Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent. W. E. Campbell, 
F. L. Thomas, Manchester. 


Arlington, Neb.; 
Princeton, Il. 


New Haven: Secretary, 


Southern 


tary-treasurer, A. 


Rochester, on 
renn, 


W. Marshall, 


Virginia 


dent, C. C. Mayhew, 
retary-treasurer, E. 
worth, Kan. Meets 
sas City. 


Nurserymen’s 
President, W. H. Wyman, N. Abington; Sec- 
retary, A. E. Robinson, Bedford. 

Mississippi Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 

Ocean Springs; 

Agricultural College. 

Nurserymen’s Association—E. A. 

falmettes, Helena, Mont. 

Nurserymen’s 

President, C. H. Greaton, Providence, R. 

Yy. Secretary, D. A. Clarke, Fiskeville, R. L 

Dayton, John Watson, Theodore New York State Nurserymen’s Association— 

Edward S. Osborne; 

Lloyd C, Stark. N. Y.; Secy., H. B. Phillips, Rochester, 

Nurserymen’s 

E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn. 

Associntion—President- 

Scarff, New Carlisle; Secretary, W 


Association 
President, S. A. Miller, 
Treasurer, C. A Tonneson, 
Meets annually in June. 

Nurserymen’s 
, Secretary, Henry 


Nurserymen’s 
dent, Milton Moss, Huntsville, 


ae Nurserymen’s 

Protective tary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Texas Nurserymen’s Asosciation—President 
John S. Kerr, Sherman; Secretary-treasur- 


adian Asseciation Nurserymen—President, 
cS & 


Ont.; Secy., C. 


Morden, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Association—President, 
Anton Diederichsen, Payette, Idaho; Secre- 
Littooy, Boise, Idaho. 
Association— 


Assoviation—Presi- 
Ala.; Secre- 
Knoxville, 


Smith, 


Austin. 
Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
dent, N. L. Shreckhise, Augusta; Secretary, 
Cc. D. Werger, Rockingham. 
Western Association of Nurserymen—Presi- 
Sherman, Texas., 
J. Holman, Leaven- 
in December 


Association—Pres:- 


Secre- 


Association— 
L3 


Rochester, 
= Be 


Association—Secre- 


of Nurserymen— 
Milton, Ore.; Secretary 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Association — 
T. Moon, Morrisville, 


Association—Secre- 


Sec- 


at Kan- 











FREDONIA, N. Y. 


ing all the old and new varieties. 


supply: 
Concord Brighton 
Niagara Eaton 
Worden Diamond 
Delaware Pocklington 


Moore’s Early Woodruff Red 


Currants: 


Fay White Grape 
Cherry Red Dutch 
Versailles White Dutch 
Victoria North Star 


GOOSEBERRIES 


BLACKBERRIES 


growing 








T. S. HUBBARD CO. 


The longest established and best known growers of 


Grape Vines 


And the LARGEST STOCK in the United States, includ- 
The following in large 


Green Mouastain 
Agawam 

Salem 

Lutie 

Campbell’s Early 


Also a large and fine stock of 


Black Champion 
Black Naples 
Lee’s Prolific 
Moore’s Ruby 


Also a fine stock of the President Wilder currant 


A fine stock of leading varieties. One and two years 


An unusually large stock of root cutting plants of our own 


Send for our Price List and new illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 






















The Chase Labels 


For Nurserymen and Florists are Excelled by None 


PLAIN, PAINTED, WIRED with TINNED or 


present patrons. 


COPPER WIRE and 


PRINTED IN ANY MANNER 


That may be called for 


Prices as low as FIRST-CLASS WORK and unequalled 
PROMPTNESS in DELIVERY will justify. 


Please favor us with a trial order if you are not one of our 


THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO., 


DERRY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
P. 0. Address and Western Union Tel.—Derry Village 























Profits in 


Whether you own a small family orchard or 
a large commercial one, you require a working 
manual that you can depend upon to give you 
quickly the latest proved orchard methods de- 
scribed in detail. Prof. Sears has spent a life- 
time in orcharding. He gives you all the valu- 
able data and ways and means regarding suc- 
cessful fruit growing that he has been years in 
collecting. It is yours, in this elaborately illus- 
trated, octavo volume, for $1.50. 

PRODUCTIVE ORCHARDING 
By Prof. F. C. Sears. 


157 illustrations. 316 pages. 


Order at once. It is a short agricultural course 
in itself. 


AMERICAN FRUITS 





—=The Growing Demand for Fruit Means=—> 


ORCHARDS 











LIPPFINCOTTS| 
FARM ay 





PRODUCTIVE 
ORCHARDING 


FREDC. SEARS, M.S. 
















ROCHESTER, 
NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN FRUITS MAGAZINE---September, 1915 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce photographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, etc. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 

ADVERTISING—First advertising forms close on the 20th of 
each mooth; last advertising forms on the 22d, If proofs are 
wanted, copy should be on hand on the 15th. Advertising rate is 
$1.40 per column-width inch, 

“AMERICAN FRUITS” is distinctive in that it reaches an ex- 
ceptional list and covers the field of the business man engaged 
in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here is con- 
elass circulation of high character—the Trade Journal 
of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than qtantity. 

“AMERICAN FRUITS” will not accept advertisements that do 
not represent reliable concerns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—‘AMERICAN FRUITS” will be sent to any 
address in the United States for $1.50 a year; to Canada or 
abroad for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, postal 
or express money order its used, 








WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 
commercial news of the Orchard, Field and Nursery. An honest, 
fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of modern 
business meth 

Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of a that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
units. 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN FRUITS” is 
not the official journal of any organization. It therefore makes 
no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled in its abso- 
ame independent position and is the only publication of the 

nd, 


SS This Magazine has no connection whatever with a particu- 
lar enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent in all its 
dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the enst- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and International in its circulation. 

Its news and advertising columns bristle with announcements 
from every news corner of the Continent. 

It represents, as its name implies, the Fruits of American in- 
dustry in one of the greatest callings—Commercial Hortical- 
ture in all its phases of Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape 
Planting and Distribution. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Ralph T. Olcott, Editor and Manager. 


123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 





Timely Articles on Commercial Horticulture in This Issue 


Why I Quit Banking For Pecans....A.C. — ------80 
Pacific Coast Nurserymen In Sesto. wes see + + +62 
California Nurserymen’s Meeting........-.-.------- 61 
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National Publicity for Horticulturists .................71 
Official Fruit Auctions In New York. . rere f | 
Local Nursery Associations Needed. ‘Die . ee. --+ 71 
National Apple Day Expansion. .. . . James Handly.. se eees 73 
Federal Trade Board In Washington State.............-74 
Southern Nurserymen’s Convention ..........-......---72 
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Apple Seedlings That Are Different 
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oF We have sprayed our Apple Seedling blocks this 
a summer with Bordeaux—which insures large healthy 
a leaves. The stocks are free from any trace of aphis 
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and are making an excellent growth. 
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Use better stocks and grow a larger per cent of to 
No. 1 trees. i 
Our seedlings cost no more than others. a 
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F. W. Watson & Co. 


Topeka, Kansas 


Apple and Pear Seedling Specialists 
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California Nurserymen In Annual Session 





HE personnel of the State Horticul 

tural Commission and the parcel post 

system were subjected to consider- 
able discussion at the opening session of 
the California Association of Nurserymen, 
which began a convention August 14, imme- 
ciately following the adjournment of the 
Pacific Coast Nurserymen’s convention in 
San Francisco. 

According to the annual report of Presi- 
dent Fred H. Howard of Los Angeles, the 
State Commission might be rearranged more 
advantageously to the nurserymen. 

Inexperienced Men Favored 

“Men fresh from college, with no business 
training or practical ability, are often put in 
a position where they administer the laws 
connected with the State Horticultural Com- 
mission,” he said. “Often times older men 
who have spent years at the business are 
almost laughed at or made the objects of 
contumely by these inexperienced ones. 

“As regards the parcel post, the nursery- 
man has been deprived of it as a means of 
transacting business. The system of en- 
forcing inspection at the point of arrival, 
and obliging someone to pay extra postage 
after the shipment has been examined and 
repacked, is detrimental to us. 

Hurt by Exposure 

“It stands to reason that when perish- 
able plants are broken open and exposed to 
wind and sun while an inspection is made at 
the point of receipt, and they are then re- 
packed and shipped to the customer, he 
does not get very good plants.” 

One speaker recommended the Washing- 
ton system of inspection only at the point 
of shipment. 

The committee on nomenclature, consist- 
ing of Messrs, Braunton, Clarke and Arm- 
strong, reported as to the adoption of the 
code of the American Pomological Society, 
reporting also as to progress made in the 
endeavor to work over a list of California 
trees which should be submitted to the 
American Pomological Society and approval 
for such list secured. The committee also 
recommended that this work be carried on 
until the desired list is secured. 

Revised Nomenclature 

“We recommend to the incoming commit- 
tee for 1916 the compilation of a complete 
list of fruit tree names found in catalogues 
of firms selling stock within this state, or 
in lieu of such action it might be still better 
to have appointed a special committee to ap- 
pear before the convention of the American 
Pomological Society, which convenes at 
Berkeley, September 1-3, to secure their aid 
and co-operation and at once compile such 
list, that it may be officially adopted and 
sent out by the secretary to all members be- 


fore fall catalogues are printed. The way 
to adopt is to adopt.” 
Papers and Discussions 

Following are the topics which were dis- 
cussed: 

“The Department Store and the Nursery 
Industry,” by Ernest Braunton, editor of 
“The City and Home Beautiful” page of the 
Los Angeles Illustrated Times Weekly, Los 
Angeles. 

Discussion by John Vallance, the Vallance 
Nurseries, Oakland. C. E. Howland, the 
Pomona Rose Company, Pomona. 

“Recent Rulings in re Shipping Plants by 
Parcels Post,” by D. W. Coolidge, president 
Coolidge Rare Plant Gardens, Pasadena. 

Discussion by Fred H. Howard, president 
Howard & Smith, Los Angeles. George C. 
Roeding, president Fancher Creek Nurser- 
ies, Fresno. Leonard Coates, president 
Leonard Coates Nursery Co., Morganhill. 

“The Crime of Being a Nurseryman,” by 
W. D. Somerville, sales manager for Howard 
& Smith, Los Angeles. 

Discussion by P. A. Dix, Davis County 
Nurseries, Roy, Utah. Frank T. Swett, John 
Swett & Son Nurseries, Martinez. 

“Why Import What We Can Grow on This 
Coast?” by M. McDonald, president of the 
Oregon Nursery Co., Orenco, Oregon. 

Discussion by John J. Reeves, manager of 
the Nursery Department Rodeo Land and 
Water Co., Beverly Hills. Henry S. Harri- 
son, of the Harrison Nursery Company, 
York, Nebraska. 

“Do We Need New Varieties of Commer- 
cial Fruits?” by Edward J. Wickson, editor 
of The Pacific Rural Press, San Francisco. 

Discussion by Wm. T. Kirkman, Jr., presi 
dent of the Kirkman Nurseries, Fresno. D. 
W. Coolidge, president Coolidge Rare Plant 
Gardens, Pasadena. 

“A Publisher's Suggestions to Nursery 
men,” by Frank Honeywell, publisher of 
The Pacific Rural Press, San Francisco. 

Discussion by A. T. De LaMare, publisher 
of The Florists’ Exchange, New York city. 
George C. Roeding, president Fancher Creek 
Nurseries, Fresno. 

Officers Elected 

The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, John S. Armstrong, Ontario; vice-pres- 
idents, Charles Howard, Hemet; John Val- 
lance, Oakland; George F. Otto, San Diego; 
Max J. Crow, Gilroy; T. E. Mabee, Fresno; 
secretary-treasurer, H. W. Kruckeberg, Los 
Angeles; executive committee: J. D. Meri- 
wether, Los Angeles; Frank H. Wilson, Din 
uba, and John Gill, West Berkeley. 


Sells Apple Crop for $29,400 


Chris Ringhausen, the “apple king” of 
Calhoun county, IIL, last month sold his 1915 
apple crop to the Thomas Smith Commis 





sion Company of Chicago for $29,400, this 
being the biggest apple deal ever pulled off 
in the county. 

Mr. Ringhausen, according to an agree- 
ment, between himself and the buyer, will 
pick the crop and place it on the sorting 
table for the above amount, but the buyer 
sorts, packs the fruit and runs all risks of 
damage done to them before time to gather 
the crop. 

The crop purchased is now growing on Mr. 
Ringhausen’s four orchards, three in Cal- 
houn county and one in Jersey county, near 
Grafton, Ill. The crop is estimated by the 
“apple king” at 21,000 barrels and the pur- 
chaser, Roy Seel, of St. Joseph, Mich., who 
represents the Smith Company, took Mr. 
Ringhausen’s estimate. 





JOHN S. ARMSTRONG, Ontario, Cal. 
President California Nurserymen’s Ass'n 


Apple Crop Estimate 

Seth J. T. Bush, president of the Eastern 
Fruit and Produce Exchange, said on 
August 16: 

“Already we are beginning to hear the 
usual talk from some quarters about the 
abundant apple crop somewhere. Where 
that spot is I cannot find. Here and there 
you find an orchard that is well-loaded with 
fruit, but it is the exception. The exception 
is always to be expected for you find occa 
sional orchards with light crops when others 
are heavily fruited. However, right here in 
Western New York | venture to say that the 
winter apple yield will not be more than 30 
per cent. of a full crop. Some fall varieties, 
like Duchess of Oldenburg and Gravenstein, 
are making fair yields, but such kinds have 
no bearing on the winter supply. 

“We hear echoes of a big crop in the West. 
It is not there. Judged by the yields ol 
other years there is an actual shortage. The 
apple crop in Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, 
Colorado and in the Hood River, Yakima 
and Wenatchee districts is far below an 
average crop. Usually, big quantities of 
box apples are shipped from the Far West 
to Eastern storages. This year the only 
Western fruit that will be stored in the Kast 
will be held in Chicago and New York city. 
That tells that chapter of the story in itself; 
the surplus fruit is not there and Western 
storage is adequate for the needs this year. 

“There is even a shorter crop of Bald- 
wins than of Greenings through this sec 
tion,” continued Mr. Bush. “And these are 
the standard winter varieties. It has been 
reported to me that one grower has sold his 
winter fruit just as it comes from the trees 
at $3 per barrel. I have not verified this re 
port, however. But be that as it may, ap 
ples will bear a good price.” 


Pennsylvania Foresters’ Association dur 
ing the annual convention at Galeton, Pa., 
last month visited the big Asaph forest nur 
sery and studied its millions of trees. 
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Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen 


ARKED evidence of a growing friction 

which will ultimately break out into 

an open conflict between the nursery- 
men and fruitgrowers of California, unless 
uniform quarantine legislation is passed at 
an early session of the legislature was 
shown by the speeches of George C. Roeding 
of Fresno, a nurseryman and A. J. Cook, 
state horticultural commissioner, at the Pa- 
cific Coast Nurserymen’s convention in ses- 
sion in San Francisco, on August 12. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Roeding, whose sentiments 
were loudly applauded, the nurserymen have 
been unjustly discriminated against in re- 
cent years in all legislation involving quar- 
antine of plants and trees for diseases. 

“We have been the goats of all legisla- 
tion in the past,” asserted Mr. Roeding, “and 
we will fight and fight hard unless the dis- 
crimination stops. I don’t want to see the 
nurserymen held up as the distributor of 
pests.” 

“If we nurserymen shipped some stocks 
as scaly as the fruit shipped by the grow- 
ers in the state, a great howl would go up. 
We say that the horticultural commissioner 
has a right to control diseases, but we be- 
lieve that it is fair or just for the other hor- 
ticultural interests of the state to be under 
the same law as we are. The growers are 
much worse pest distributors than we are.” 

Commissioner Cook showed a favoritism 
toward the fruit growers in his speech, ask- 
ing the nurserymen whether they did not 
believe that in case of doubt, he should give 
the fruit growers the benefit. 

“No, no,” shouted several nurserymen, 
whereupon Prof. Cook suggested that a com- 
mittee be appointed to recommend some 
action on his part. 

In his address President John Vallance, 
Oakland, Cal., said: 

“The dream of my boyhood days across 
the water was that | might become a nur- 
seryman, and in this great state of Cali- 
fornia that dream came true. 

“For thirty years as a nurseryman I have 
lived with the flowers and plants that grow 
no where so profusely as on our beloved 
coast. As a young man I did not dream, 
Friends, that some day |! would be chosen 
the president of one of the great nursery 
associations of the United States. That was 
an honor I could not anticipate, an honor 
that I have to thank you for, one that I can 
assure I deeply appreciate, and one that 
shall never be forgotten by me.” 

Mr. Vallance referred to the mortality of 
plant life which is out of proportion to what 
might be reasonably expected. Instead of 
99 per cent of the trees and plants which 
are sold by nuvserymen living, as they 
should, he stated that “neglect and careless 
handling, both before and after planting, 





reduce the vitality to such an extent that 70 
per cent of the fruit trees sold succumb be- 
fore reaching fruition age.” 

He stated that there are 40,000,000 fruit 
trees of fruiting age in California, more 
than one and a half million tons of fruit are 
marketed annually, requiring 75,000 cars of 
12 tons each to handle. These cars will 
make a train 1,000 miles long. The presi- 
dent made an appeal for more uniform hor- 
ticultural laws, for the raising of more 
seedlings on the Pacific Coast instead of 
importing so many, for the standardization 
of prices, for restriction on production of 
stock, for harmonious action between nur- 
serymen and horticultural commissioners. 

Transportation 

George C. Roeding, of the transportation 
committee reported: 

“Following the instructions of the con- 
vention, the Fancher Creek Nurseries adopt- 
ed a follow-up plan with all the freight ship- 
ments made in the winter and spring of 1915. 
Arrangements were made with the _ inter- 
state commerce bureau, Los Angeles, to 
co-operate in this matter. The total number 
of shipments made by rail during the sea- 
son was 6,129. With each shipment made 
the following notice was pasted on the in 
voice: 

NOTICE 

It very often happens that incorrect rates 
are applied on shipments of nursery stock. 
To protect our customers’ interest we have 
arranged with the Interstate Commerce 
Bureau, No. 438 Bradbury Building, Los 
Angeles, California, to check up all freight. 
We will appreciate it if after paying your 
freight bill you will mail it at once to the 
address given. In case of an error a claim 
will be entered on your behalf. 

Only 57 customers out of this number 
mailed their expense bills to the bureau, and 
of these there were 12 in which errors of 
billing had been made. The largest claim 
was one of $6.29 in a shipment made to 
Texas. The total amount of all the claims 
was $15.37. The response on the part of 
customers was disappointing, but if they 
were not sufficiently interested they were 
the ones to suffer for the nursery had used 
its best endeavors in their behalf. If noth- 


ing else was accomplished it at least demon- 
strated a plan by which the nurserymen 
could protect their customers from being 
overcharged, and for nurserymen, particu- 
larly those who are located outside of Cali- 
fornia and who make it a business to sell ex- 
clusively through agents and make deliver- 
ed prices, an institution conducting business 
along the lines of the inter state commerce 
bureau would be the means of saving them 
a great many dollars undoubtedly on their 
shipments. 

“All claims are paid by the consignor by 
check from the railroad companies and one- 
half of the amount received is paid to the 
bureau for its service. 

“Your committee would recommend that 
other nurseries follow out this plan of pro- 
cedure.” 

Regarding classification of nursery stock 
Mr. Roeding referred to the efforts of Mr. 
Merriweather and the fact that he had se- 
cured a number of new classifications which 
were saving much to nurserymen. Especial- 
ly has there been a saving in the matter of 
balled citrus and ornamental stock. The 
former rate on this class of goods was abso- 
lutely prohibitive to some points. 

Uniform Legislation 

State Horticultural Commissioner A. J. 
Cook said: 

“I still hold that legislaLive action should 
center in the state officer, that laws should 
first protect the actual grower, the producer, 
after which every possible energy should be 
used to foster other industries and aid citi- 
zens of all states of our country. We should 
all work to procure wide and thorough in- 
spection that insect and fungoid pests may 
be suppressed. At present we must submit 
to double inspection as we cannot trust to 
inspection at the initial point, but the logical 
course would be one inspection at the point 
of shipment, and. we hope that at no very 
distant day, at least in the state, one such 
inspection will be performed so thoroughly 
and conscientiously that all will respect it 
and ask or wish for no more. Within the 
state, if the entire service is centered in one 
competent, wide-awake, untiring and con- 
scientious official, might we not hope that 
very soon we could realize this very desir- 
able improvement in our service. 

“Once more, the action of our West Coast 
Nurserymen in their arduous labor to secure 
a general law that would be so elastic as to 
be adaptable to every state, when amended 
to meet local needs in each case, their evi- 
dent fairness and desire that all should have 
a square deal in their endeavor to frame an 
act that would be fair to all and safeguard 
all parties, growers as well as their own 


Continued on Page 63 








Model Five-Year-Old Apricot Orchard—Planted 


with trees from Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Cal. 
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Recent Regulation On Transportation 


HAIRMAN R. H. Collyer of the Offi- 

cial Classification committee, New 

York city, under date of August 17, 

wrote to Chairman Charles Sizemore of the 

Transportation Committee of the American 
Association as follows: 

At meeting of the Official Classification 
Committee in July, consideration was given 
to your letter of July 12th, following up your 
appearance before the Committee at Chi- 
cago on July 8th and also to the resolutions 
adopted by the Convention at Detroit on 
July 23d-25th: 

The committee considering in general the 
ratings of the official classification coupied 
with minimums applied thereto, and having 
in view the situation outlined in our letter 
of April 24th to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in connection with the request- 
ed suspension of the provision making the 
‘th classrating to apply on nursery oi flor- 
ists’ stock, did not feel warranted in recom- 
mending to the Official Classification lines 
any change in the carload condition now in 
effect. 

It is felt that at lower than the 4th class 
carload rating, this traffic is not in reason- 
able adjustment with other items in the 
Classification and that at the 4th class rat- 
ing the charges are not unjust nor unreason- 
able. 

Chairman Sizemore in his letter to Presi- 
dent E. S. Welch and the members of the 
Executive Committee of the A. A. N., says: 

Regret very much that I was not success- 
ful in having the rate put back as formerly, 
but after discussion with the railroad men 
and correspondence with the Commission, do 
not feel that we would be successful in our 
efforts should a formal complaint be laid be 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The 4th class rate from New York city to 
the Mississippi River now is 43.lc per cwt. 
minimum 16,000 lbs., which figures 68.96 per 
car. The distance is 1059 miles, which fig- 
ures 6.8c per car per mile. 

The 4th class rate from Dansville, N. Y., to 
the Mississippi River is 30.2c per cwt. 
minimum 16,000 Ilbs., which figures 48.32 
per car. The distance is 381 miles, which 
figures 54%c per car per mile. 

Now compared to some Western and 
Southern rates it still shows that the rate is 
not bad. For example—the special commod- 
ity rate of 50c from Dallas, Texas, to St. 
Louis, minimum 16,000 Ibs. This figures 
80.00; the distance is 765 miles, which fig- 
ures 10%c per car per mile. 

Regular 7th class rate Marionville, Mo., to 
Louisiana, Mo., is 25c, minimum 16,000 Ibs., 
which figures $8.00 per car. The distance 
is 360 miles, which figures llc per car per 
mile. 

Regular 7th class or class B from St. 
Louis to Shenandoah, Iowa, is 19%4c, min- 
imum 16,000 lbs., which figures 31.20 per 
car. The distance is 360 miles, which figures 
8.8c per car per mile. 

Special commodity rate from Huntsville, 
Alabama to Louisiana, Mo., is 39c, which 
figures 62.40 per acre. The distance is 600 
miles, which shows 10\%c per car per mile. 

We might secure the old rate of 5th class 
with a 20,000 lb. minimum but Mr. Pitkin 
and other eastern nurserymen advised they 
could see no advantage in such a minimum 
over the 16,000 Ib. and 4th class. 

As far as Stark Bros. are concerned, a 
20,000 lb. minimum would suit them as on 
30 cars shipped from Dansville, N. Y., the 
average weight was 22,500 Ibs. 

Do not believe a hearing could be secured 
in time to be of any benefit this season, 
even if successful. Frankly, the writer is 
of the opinion that our old rating of 5th 
class was almost in a class by itself when 
compared with other commodities in the 
eastern territory, and while the increase is 
a great deal, we still have a very good rate 
when compared to other localities and tak- 
ing into consideration that it is perishable 
freight. 

Secretary O. F. Whitney of the Kansas 
Horticultural Society has been visiting the 
big orchards in the Hutchinson, Kansas, dis- 
trict—the Yaggy, the Levi Rayl, the Martin, 
the Ploughe and others. He predicts a most 
interesting fruit exhibit at the state fair 
this month. 


Costs $175,000 to Move Crop ° 

According to estimates already made it 
will cost $175,000 to move the Ottawa coun 
ty, Ohio, peach crop this year. It is thought 
the total number of bushels will be not far 
from 1,000,000, or 3,000 car loads. 

To handle all this will require fully $80,000 
worth of baskets and $10,000 worth of net- 
ting. These are all on hand before the crop 
is ready to move. If wood covers are used 
for the baskets there will be an additional 
expense of 2% cents per basket. 

To charge the 3,000 refrigerator cars will 
require about $30,000 worth of ice as it 
takes from 4 to 5 tons to the car, at $2.50 
per ton. 

if the fruit is handled through the packing 
houses, as most of it is, there will be a cost 
of from 15 to 17 cents per bushel for pack 
ing and shipping only. The estimate oi 
$175,000 does not include the cost of picking 
and hauling to the packing houses, which 
in itself amounts to quite a large sum. 





S. A. MILLER, Milton, Ore. 
President Pacific Coast Ass’n of Nurserymen 


At the Breakfast Table 

Put a square lump of sugar in your tea 
spoon, cover the lump loosely with powdered 
sugar and hoid the spoon where the black 
coffee in your cup touches the lower edg: 
of the lump. See how the liquid quickly 
rises through the compact lump but does 
not come through the loose sugar on top 
Then pat down the loose sugar and see how 
much more quickly the coffee comes through 
it. 

Call the compact lump the firm soil of 
your field, full of fine capillary tubes which 
lift the soil water quickly. Call the loose 
powdered sugar fine dirt mulch made by the 
cultivator, which hinders the soil water 
from coming to the surface where wind and 
heat would quickly steal it from your crop. 

Patting the loose sugar is the pattering 
shower which spoils the mulch. 

To hold the soil moisture and to kill the 
weeds, keep the cultivator going. Unless 
the cultivator follows, a light shower may 
do more harm than good because it pats 
down the soil and destroys the protecting 
mulch. 

In dry weather make the mulch one or 
two inches deep. 

H. F. JENKINS, 
Director, Experiment Stations. 
Storrs, Conn. 


If it relates to Horticulture it is in “Amer- 
ican Fruits.” 


Pacific Coast Nurserymen 
Continued from Page 62 


confreres, prove that they only wish what 
is just and equitable to all alike.” 

Reports were made by the secretary-treas 
urer, C. A. Tonneson, Tacoma and by the 
vice-presidents of the sections represented: 
Oregon, California, Utah, Idaho, Washing 
ton, Montana and British Columbia; also by 
the executive committee, D. W. Coolidge, 
chairman; the committee on legislation, J. 
B. Pilkington, chairman, and the member 
ship committee, John S. Armstrong, Ontario, 
Cal. 

Papers and Discussions 

Following is an outline of the business 
sessions: 

“Uniform Horticultural Laws,” by M. M« 
Donald, Orenco, Oregon; discussion, by 
George C. Roeding, Fresno, Cal., Mr. Weldon, 
Chief Deputy, Commissioner of Horticulture. 

“Recent Horticultural Legislation,” by A. 
J. Cook, State Commissioner of Horticul 
ture, Sacramento, Calif.; discussion, by F. 
W. Sweet, Martinez, Cal. 

“Experiments With Crown Gall,” by Prof. 
H. S. Jackson, Corvalis, Oregon; discussion, 
by H. A. Lewis, Portland, Ore. 

“Quality vs. Quantity and a Wider Distri 
bution,” by J. B. Pilkington, Portland, Ore 
zon; discussion, by Leonard Coates, Mor 
gan Hill, Calif., and S. A. Miller, Milton, Ore. 

“Reminiscences Cencerning Nurserymen 
and Nursery Interests,” by Prof. E. J. Wick 
on, Horticulturist, Berkeley, Calif. 

“Valuable Information About Ornamental 
Plants,” (a) Improvement of Quality; (b) 
Landscape Value of Ornamentals. By J. W. 
Gregg. Prof. Landscape Gardening, Univer 
sity of California. 

“Preventing the Importation of Insect 
Knemies, by Frederick Maskew, Chief Depu 
ty Quarantine Officer; discussion, by 5. 
Maingueneau, San Jose, Cal., Thos. Jacob, 
Visalia, Calif 

“Cost of Growing Ornamental Stock,” by 
John Armstrong, Ontario, Calif.; discussion 
by Howard Evarts Weed, Beaverton, Ore 
J. Mickelson and D. W. Coolidge. 

“Seedlings and Stock Grown in America,’ 
by M. J. Crow, Gilroy, Calif.; discussion, by 
F. I. Wiggins, Toppenish, Wash.; A. Brow 
nell, Portland, Ore. 

“The Walnut Industry,” by Almon Wheel 
er, San Jose, Calif.; F. J. Rupert, Salem 
Ore. 

“Best Paying Shipping Plums,” by J. E. 
Bergtholdt, Newcast, Calif.: discussion, by 
M. R. Jackson, Fresno, Calif. 

“The New Roses,” by John Gill, West 
Rerkeley, Calif.; Charles Howard, Hemet, 
Calif., and Fred Howard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The entertainment features included a 
reception at the St. Louis hotel, a theater 
party and a banquet in the California build- 
ing on the Exposition grounds. The Pacific 
Coast Protective Association met during 
the convention. 

Election of Officers 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, S. A. Miller of Milton, Oregon; vice- 
presidents, C. F. Lansing, Salem, Oregon; A. 
J. Elmer, East San Jose, California; P. A. 
Dix, Roy, Utah; E. F. Stephens, Nampa, 
Idaho; D. G. Tighe, Billings, Montana; F. A. 
Wiggins, Toppenish, Washington; Joseph 
Brown, Vancouver, British Columbia. Sec- 
retary C. A. Tonneson of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, was re-elected. Standing committees 
will be appointed later. 

The 1916 meeting will be held at Medford, 
Oregon. 


The peach crop on the Jameson farm at 
Marshall, Ark., was so large that a side 
track was put in by the Missouri and North 
Arkansas Railroad company, leading to the 
farm, as it would be almost impossible to 
haul this crop of peaches on wagons to the 
railroad. John B. Jameson, of Concord, N. 
H., the owner, was there to superintendent 
the moving of the crop. 
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The California Citrus Market for 1914-1915 


HE citrus market in California is now 
T nearly at a close with fair return to 

the grower. The unsatisfactory mar- 
kets which prevailed during the Naval sea- 
son and the continuation of a listless lemon 
market due to the importing of lemons, is 
offset by the strong demand for Valencias. 

The Navel crop of about 25,000 acres gave 
an average return to the grower of 85 cents 
per box or about $1 per 100 lbs. The Valen- 
cia crop while not so large in quantity as 
the Navel is estimated at 10,000 cars, giving 
an average of $2 per box net return to the 
grower. 

San Bernardino county is producing nearly 
a third of the entire crop of citrus fruits 
of the state. 

The growers in the Pomona section will 
receive about $250,000 over last year. The 
total receipts last year were $2,172,000, 
while this year’s so far is $2,400,000. 

Redlands will bring $2,225,000, this season. 
The growers in the Redlands district receiv- 
ed about $400 per car after all expenses 
were paid, on the Navels. The Valencia 
crop around Redlands, while not heavy, is 
estimated at 700 cars which should bring 
the grower about $685 per car. 

The value of the entire crop from the On- 
tario section is something over $3,000,000. — 

The Orange county share for the season is 
$3,760,000, of which four-fifths is for orsnges 
and the balance for lemons. This district 
leads in quality of Valencias. Some select 
lots brought $5.40 and $5.55 per box. The 
average price however has been at some- 
thing over $3 to the grower. 

Whittier has shipped 390 cars of Valen- 
cias, 370 cars of Lemons and 230 cars of 
Navels making nearly 1000 cars to date, and 
with what Valencias yet to pick will probab- 
ly total 1400 cars of citrus fruit this season. 

In Ventura the lemon crop is estimated 
at $375,280. Oranges at $258,640. In Ven- 
tura county there are 179,300 bearing lemon 
trees and 159,841 bearing orange trees. 

Santa Paula has been shipping recently 
from 25 to 35 cars of lemons daily, netting 
the grower an average of $1.25 per box. 

Best estimates of the Tulare county out- 
put place the total upwards of 5,000 cars 
with a gross value aggregating $5,000,000. 

Roughly estimating the crop for next sea- 
son will be 75 to 80 per cent normal, but 
the growers feel that a short crop next year 
will hold the prices up and the next return 
will be larger than the present season. 

Active work has already been commenced 
on the arrangements for the Sixth National 
Orange Show at San Bernardino. The dates 


HAL S. KRUCKEBERG, Los Angeles, Cal. 


have been fixed at February 17 to 24, 1916. 

The plans for the exposition exceed in 
magnitude any of the previous. National 
Orange Shows which have been staged by 
the citrus fruit growers of California and 
the people of San Bernardino to portray the 
beauties and riches of the orange. 

The poster design, to be used in advertis- 
ing the exposition, has been selected. With 
the arrowhead, the famous landmark that is 
emblazoned on the mountains above this 
city, as a background transfixed in a field 
of sun-kissed skies, beauty, the queen of the 
southland sits coronated on an orange 
throne, the orange being halved, the flaming 
color of the orange contrasting with the 
rose-tinted cheeks of beauty. On either side 
of the throne spread orange groves while in 
the background are the mountains that show 
the arrowhead. 

Obituar 
Col. G. B. os 


Col. G. B. Brackett, who for the last 18 
years had been chief pomologist of the De- 


> 


partment of Agriculture, died August 3 in 











COL. G. B. BRACKETT, U. S. Pomologist 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C., Colonel Brackett was 
born in Unity, Me., March 24, 1827, and was 
educated in the public schools of Cincinnati 
and at an academy in Denmark, la. He 
served three years in the Civil war as cap- 
tain of engineers, and after the war was a 
lieutenant-colonel in the lowa militia. Col- 
onel Brackett was commissioner in charge 


of the lowa exhibits at the Centennial Expo- 
sition in Philadelphia in 1876, was United 
States Commissioner to the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1878, delegate-at-large from lowa to 
the National Cotton Exposition in New Or- 
leans in 1885, and represented the pomolog- 
ical division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at the Chicago Exposition in 1893. He 
was on the jury of awards of the Horticul- 
tural Department, and was a practical nur- 
seryman and horticulturist. For two years 
Colonel Brackett was secretary of the lowa 
State Horticultural Society, and for four 
years was president. He was also the hor- 
ticultural expert of the United States Com- 
mission to the Paris Exposition in 1900. For 
two years Colonel Brackett was secretary of 
the American Pomological Society. 

William H. Barnes, from 1895 to 1907 sec- 
retary of the Kansas Horticultural Society, 
for two years president and for two years 
secretary of the American Federation of 
Horticultural Societies and a member of the 
American Pomological Society, died in To- 
peka, July 28. 

T. A. H. Rivers, senior partner of Thomas 
Rivers & Son, Sawbridgeworth, England, 
died August 6th. From his own personal 
qualities and the world-wide connection of 
the firm, Mr. Rivers had a wide circle of 
friends and acquaintances in the nursery 
trade. 


Surplus Nursery Stock 


Criticism at the Providence convention ol 
the New England Nurserymen’s Association 
of the practice of burning surplus stock wa: 
justified. Why should anything, useful or 
ornamental, be destroyed? Shrubs, plants 
and trees which are not marketed in the 
usual channels should be disposed of in other 
ways—it is an economic blunder to throw 
valuable stock on the brush pile. 

Storekeepers do not make bonfires of 
stock not sold during the regular season. 
Why should nursery products not be treated 
as the left-over goods of a retail merchandis- 
ing house? Surely. the nurserymen should 
be able to place their surplus shrubbery and 
trees where they will be appreciated without 
disturbing the regular trade. The retail 
merchants have proved that there is no need 
of destroying any thing that remains on 
their hands at the season’s close.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 

Jean de Vilmorin, one of the brothers 
of Philippe de Vilmorin, well-known horti- 
culturists, Paris, France, has been a prison- 
er in Germany but has been exchanged 
among the severely wounded and is said to 
be recovering in France. Lieutenant Henri 
Louie Vilmorin of the naval service, is with 
his ship on active war duty. E. Thiebaut, 
Paris, seedsman, is a prisoner of war. 








The Sherman Nursery Company, a corpor 
ation, has brought suit against Martin Reb- 
hahn, Roundup, Montana, for $59 alleged to 
be due. 








Your customers demand superior trees and plants— 
We have them—A complete assortment of both fruits 
and ornamentals. 


EXTRA FINE STOCK 


——- , oo 


Hydrangea— Arborescens Grandiflora 
Berberis Thumbergii— Purpurea and Vulgaris 


Peonies—Thirty Varieties 
Phlox—Fifteen Varieties 


Pot Grown Evergreens—We ship them with pot ball 
attached. They will transplant as readily this fall 


and next spring. 


Write for prices 


The Farmers Nursery Co. 


Troy, Ohio 














J. Gouchault & Turbat Nurseries 
E. TURBAT & Co., successors 


Nurserymen & Rose Growers 


Inform the whole Nursery Trade that notwithstanding the 
war, they have maintained their Nurseries up to the usual 
level and that they will be, from now, very pleased to answer 
all quotations and demand for: 

ROSES, one of the most extensive existing collections deliver- 
able as dwarfs, on their own roots; grafted dog rose 
roots, dwarf budded on dog rose seedlings in all the best 
Old and New varieties; also Standards. 

ROSE STOCKS such as “Resa Canina” of which we have largely 
increased our production: Manetti, Grifferaie, Laxe, 
Multiflora, Polyantha, ete. 

FRUIT TREE STOCKS, al! varieties, all sizes. 

YOUNG DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, very 
important collection. 

YOUNG CONIFERS, all the best sorts. 

NEW RARE OR NOTICEABLE TREES, SHRUBS, ETC., numerous 
varieties of deep commercial interest. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS, very large assortment. 


Orleans, France 
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The Nursery Business As a Business Proposition 


W. H. WYMAN, Propr. Bay State Nurseries, N. Abington, Mass.—Conclusion 


HE logical result of plunging in produc- 
tion is price-cutting at the selling end. 
The grocer who begins his career by 
cutting prices below a reasonable percentage 
of profit, works no good to a community. He 
is the man who should be shunned. He dis- 
turbs values and throws legitimate business 
out of the normal. He may run along for 
a while and make a big bluster in his com- 
munity; but the day is sure to come when 
he, in a night, like the Arab of the desert, 
will fold his tent and get away, or, what 
may be worse, have his tent folded for him, 
by order of the courts. 

The result is, legitimate business has suf- 
fered; the public has become bewitched by 
the bargain counter idea in trade, and no 
one has been benefited. The legitimate child 
of plunging in production is price-cutting, 
that works no good to any and much harm 
to all. It may be urged that price-cutting 
is sometimes indulged in by those who do 
little, if any, producing. That is true. 
Hawkers and dry goods houses cut under 
the nurseryman in selling a few articles 
such as roses, California privet and the 
like; but they are in a class by themselves, 
and for this very nuisance the nurserymen 
are themselves responsible. What nursery- 
man will lower the dignity of his business 
by considering for one moment the prices at 
which these people, who have no investment 
in the business, but who sell stock they 
have been able to procure from some plung- 
er or inconsiderate nurseryman? 

Plunging in production and its attendant 
evil, are evils which we should set ourselves 


“What shall be done when everybody has 
gone wild in production; when such a con 
dition prevails again, as that which per- 
tained the past season, as in the case of 
epple trees?” Probably no one will learn 
anything from his folly in the past, and the 
majority will cut and slash prices again, 
should occasion arise; and advertise far and 
wide, “Apples for five cents to the trade, 
and ten cents to the people, and if not ten 
cents, then anything.” 

This is what has appeared within six 
months, and it is what will probably happen 
until we nurserymen become sane and sen- 
sible business men. Under such circum 
stances, what should we do? We should be 
men and have some “esprit de corps” for our 
craft. We should set our price where it will 
give us a reasonable profit, and we should 
stick to that price when once it has been 
established. In that event we may not sell 
all of our stock, quite true; but we shall get 
as much money for what we sell at a rea- 
sonable price, as we shall for all of it, sold 
at any ridiculously low price; and we shall 
not have ruined our prospects for another 
year. 

What do, then, with the surplus? By all 
means burn it. The bonfire is one of the 
best paying propositions in such a case. 
When prices are so reduced, it follows that 
quality suffers. When selling so cheaply 
everything must go. When there is an 
over-abundance, the highest standards of 
quality should be maintained. There is no 
time when an article cannot be marketed at 
a profit, if only men will hold themselves to 


less it can be done at a fair percentage of 
gain. 

This does not follow that we have got to 
come together in convention and attempt to 
set a price on our wares; nothing of the 
kind. To attempt that would be to invite 
disaster. But we can, every one of us, say 
that if we cannot sell our stock at a profit, 
we will not sell at all. The result will be; 
that if we hold to that proposition, we shall 
all sell enough of our stock so that we shall 
all make some money, even if we are obliged 
to burn a part of it. If we cannot make 
money we are inviting disaster, and the 
quicker we hoist the white flag and go out 
of business, the better for what possessions 
we may have, and for the business in which 
we are engaged. 

In the event of each man’s fixing his price 
based upon the cost, plus a reasonable profit, 
there would be no uniformity of price, and 
that is what we do not want. That would 
work injustice, for there is not and never 
can be a uniformity in quality of stock and 
of service. In the nature of things these 
cannot be standardized, for the personal ele 
ment enters into them. 

When I purchase stock of a given size of 
one party, | am willing to pay more than I 
would for the same size stock from some 
other party. In the one case, I know tliat 
the name of the concern carries with it a 
degree of quality, that | can depend upon. 
And this leads me to the crux of the whole 
matter. Our rivalry should not be in cutting 
prices to gain business; but in perfecting 
the quality of our stock and quality of our 


to correct. I fancy I hear some one saying, the proposition that they will not sell, un- service. 





SENT iE a 
Our General Stock of 





Hlill’s Evergreens aa | 


in Evergreens if you have the right 
kind of stock. Our main specialty for 
over half a century has been the propaga- 
tion of young Evergreen stock for the whole- 
sale trade in immense quantities at low 


Y OU can work up a good profitable trade 


Grapes Plums Shade Trees 


Currants Peaches Evergreens 


Gooseberries Grafts Forest Tree Seedlings 





prices. 

We have all the leading varieties in small 
sizes, for all purposes, suitable for lining out 
to grow on for your trade. 

Nurserymen who have heretofore depend- 
ed on Europe for their young Evergreen 
plants can now be assured of a good reli- 
able source of supply right here in America, 
and we solicit the opportunity of quoting on 
your requirements. 

“Made in U. S. A.” and “American Stock 
for American Planters” should, from now on, 
more than ever, be the slogan of American 
Nurserymen, for it means “money saved in 
the long run” to start with nice, strong, 
sturdy, vigorous American-grown = stock 
which has been produced right here in 
America. 


Raspberries Apple Seedlings 


Blackberries Fruit Tree Stock 


IS VERY COMPLETE AND 
WILL PLEASE THE MOST 
CRITICAL BUYER 


Send your list of wants for Prices 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


D. S. LAKE, President 


YOU want to keep posted on Evergreens; 
WE want to become better acquainted with you: 
Let’s get together. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 


EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILL. 





SHENANDOAH, 
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Uctivities of Dorticultural Societies 


One of the best apple exhibits ever pre- 
sented was that in Chicago on August 4-6 in 
connection with the annual meeting of the 
International Apple Shippers’ Association. 
Among the exhibitors were many prominent 
fruit growers and nurserymen of the coun 
try. The New York Packer says: 

The west section of the convention hall 
floor was used for exhibition purposes. The 
fruit was shown in groups which included 
growing and shipping districts in all the 
important commercial producing states. The 
arrangement of the exhibits and decoration 
was skillfully handled by the committee 
headed by Charles Kerr. 

In the western or Rocky Mountain box 
fruit group the Hood River Valley Apple 
Growers’ exhibit had a good location which 
was looked after by Wilmer Sieg. The 
Idaho-Oregon Fruit Growers’ Association of 
Payette, Ida., the Wenatchee Valley Fruit 
Growers’ Association of Wenatchee, Wash.; 
and the Sebastopol Apple Growers’ Union 
also had creditable exhibits. 

in the central states group the Greencastle 
Orchard Company of Greencastle, Ind., had 
two tables in the center of the hall, which 
were arranged by Hind & Fuchs of Indian- 
apolis, who will have the handling of the 
output from this orchard. Simpson Broth- 
ers of Parkersburg, Ind., and H. M. Simpson 
& Son, of Vincennes, Ind., and J. A. Burton 
Mitchell, Ind., were among other Indiana 
exhibitors. From Henry M. Dunlap’s 1,500 
acre orchard, including the Royal Home 
Fruit Farm and the Illinois Orchard Com- 
pany, there were plates of several varieties. 
The Lilly Orchard Company of Lilly, IL, had 
50 plates. George Hitz & Co.’s Forrest City, 
Mo., orchards had 14 plates. Troth Broth- 
ers of Orleans, Ind., occupied a table, also 
W. J. Caspar, of New Burnside, lll. C. M. 
Davidson & Co., of Chesapeake, O., had the 
only exhibit from that state. 

The western Michigan organization had 
many plates above which was placed a big 
card reading: “Western Michigan weather 
conditions abnormal. Season two weeks 
late.” The Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society, at Madison, Wis., had a card over 
its table reading: “One hundred and fifty 
thousand barrels apples in Wisconsin this 
fall.” New York state apples were shown, 
and many fine samples of staple varieties 
were to be found on the plates. 

The Virginia Horticultural Society had a 
large and attractive exhibit, showing 123 
plates of winter varieties, 17 plates of fall 
and three plates of summer stock, besides 
a lot of peaches and other fruit. The exhibit 
from the Covesville section of Albemarle 
county occupied a section with fruit from 
the Virginia Mountain Orchards, Crest orch- 
ards and Stonehedge orchards at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., the Covesville orchards, Moun- 
tain Dell orchards, Orchard Terrace and 
Glen Cove orchards at Covesville, Va., and 
the Anchorage orchards and Page Brook 
orchards at Covesville. This section last 
year shipped over 60,000 barrels. 

The Virginia Fruit Growers of Staunton, 
Va., exhibited Yorks, Winesaps, Black Twigs 
and Ben Davis, with a few other varieties. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


PRESIDENT—L, A, Goodman, Kansas City, Mo. 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT—G, L. Taber, Glen 

' nt Mary. Fla. 

SECRETARY—E, R. Lake, Washington, D. C. 

TREASURER—L, R. Taft, East Lansing, Mich. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—G,. C. Roeding, 
Fresno, Cal.; EK. W. Kirkpatrick, McKinney 


Tex.; W. T. Macoun, Ottawa, Canada; F. C. 
Sears, Amherst, Mass.: W. R. Lazenby, Co- 








STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES 


ALABAMA—J. C. C. Price, Auburn. 
ARKANSAS—K,. N. Hopkins, Fort Smith. 
CALIFORNIA—Pref. A. J. Cook, Sac 
CONNECTICUT—H, C. C. Miles, Milford. 
FLORIDA—O, CC, Painter, Box 178, Jackson- 
ville. 
GhORGIA—T. HH. Melatton, Athens. 
IDAHO—Walter Wood, Boise. 
ILLINOIS—A. M. Augustine, Normal, 
INDIANA—M. W. Richards, Lafayette. 
1OW A—Wesley Greene, Des Moines. 
KANSAS—O. I. Whitney, N. Topeka. 
KENTUCKY—Prof. C. W. Mathews, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
MAINE—E, L. White, Bowdoinham., 
MARYLAND—E, PI. Cohill, He ek, 
MASSACHUSETTS — Horticultural Society — 
Milliam VP. Rich, Boston. 
MASSACHUSETTS —Fruit Growers’ Associn- 
tion—F.. Howard Brown, Marlboro. 
MICHIG AN—Robert A. Smythe, Benton Har- 
bor. 
MINNESOTA—A. W. Latham, Minneapolis. 
MISSOU RI—H, SS. Wayman, Princeton, 
MONTANA—M. L. Dean, Missoula. 
NERBRASKA—J, R. Dunean, Lincoln, 
NEW JERSEY—Howard G. Ta Riverton. 
NEW YVORK—State: BK. C. Gillet am Yam. 
Western New York: Joha Hall, Rochester. 
NORTH CAROLINA —Prof. W. N. Hutt, 
Raleigh. 
NORTH DAKOTA—C, A, Clunberg, Hankinson. 
OHIO—F. H. Balleu, Newark. 
:ON—C. D. Winton, Portland, 
NINSULA—Wesley Webb, Dover. 
PENNSYLVANIA—J. A. Runk, Huntingdon. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Prof, N. E. Hansen, Brook- 




























ings. 
TENNESSERK— R. G. Briggs, Knoxville. 
TEX AS—G, H, Blackmon, College Station. 
UTAH—W. H. Homer, Pleasnat Grove. 
VERMONT—M. B. Cummings, Rurlingten. 
ssey, Win ester. 
HINGTON—M. Horan, Wenatchee. 
VIRGINIA—Carleton C. Pierce, Ronney 
VISCONSIN—F. Cranefield, Madison. 
W YVOMING—Prof. Aven Nelson, Laramie. 















| PRESIDENT GOODMAN 
APPOINTS COMMITTEE 


Editor “American Fruits”: 
| have asked our Executive Commit- 
tee, Prof. William R. Lazenby, George 
C. Roeding, E. W. Kirkpatrick, Prof. 
W. T. Macoun and Prof. F. C. Sears, to 
prepare a plan for an American Feder- 
ation of Horticulture and present it at 
| our meeting in San Francisco. 
| feel sure that these men will have 
ready some plan that will be accept- 
able. They are the official representa- 
tives of the American Pomological So- 
ciety and can work with authority sub- 
ject to the approval of the Society. 
L. A. GOODMAN, President, 
American Pomological Society. 
| Kansas City, Mo., May 22, 1915. 


The Fruit Growers’ Association of Adams 
county, Floradale, Pa.; the Republic Horti- 
cultural Association of Republic, Mo.; the 
Henderson Fruit Growers’ Association of 
Henderson, Ky., and the Orleans Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association of Albion, N. Y., were 
among the organizations which had exhibits. 

The lowa experimental stations at Ames 
and Clarinda, la., had 30 plates on exhibi- 
tion. 


Chicago Peach Week 

One of the largest boosting and adver- 
tising selling campaigns that has ever been 
carried on in any section of the United 
States was conducted § successiuily last 
month in Chicago, under the name o: Peach 
Week. The idea of holding such campaigns 
is not new as other fruits have been highly 
advertised and the consumption greatly in- 
creased in like manner. Representatives 
of the Chicago Retail Grocer’s Association 
and the United Grocers’ Association, which 
include practically all the retailers in Chi- 
cago; the Women’s City Club, representing 
the consumer; and W. B. Clore of Crutch- 
field, Woolfolk @ Clore; and J. Shafton, ap- 
pointed by the South Water Street mer- 
chants, to represent the trade, met together 
and arranged a spectacular advertising cam- 
paign. August 10th, llth and 12th were 
chosen as the big peach days, and 5,000 
large, three-colored posters were distribut- 
ed to the retailers and grocers, 35,000 hand- 
bills were distributed to the retailers and 
grocers and circulars were mailed to 2,500 
of the largest retailers in Chicago. 

On Monday there were over 200 cars of 
peaches in Chicago, the largest day’s re- 
ceipts this city has ever known. Under 
normal conditions, the loss that would have 
resulted from this tremendous influx of 
peaches would, without question, have rank- 
ed among the greatest that the street has 
ever known. 

The Chicago Examiner led off Monday 
morning with a column of the front page an- 
nouncing that Mayor Thompson had pro- 
claimed Peach Week. Every daily in Chi 
cago followed suit with cartoons, photo- 
graphs and stories. Grocers who previous- 
ly had not bought 15 bushels of peaches 
through the entire season, bought daily 15 
to 20 bushels. One chain of stores whose en- 
tire orders until Monday had not run over 80 
bushels, bought on Monday 70 and on Tues- 
day 100 bushels. 

The success of the campaign resulted in 
a permanent committee to carry on similar 
campaigns in other lines. 
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Seedlings and Stock Grown In America 


ITHIN the last decade there has been 
W a gradually increasing interest in 

the American production of fruit 
tree seedlings and ornamental stock such as 
are so largely imported. Since the begin- 
ning of the present unpleasantness among 
Europe’s royal cousins we American nur- 
serymen have worried more or less and 
wondered where we would land should con- 
ditions develop preventing the importation 
of our usual supply, and we are not yet out 
of the woods; while shipments came through 
last season, it is not certain that we will 
be so fortunate the coming season. 

For twenty years or more the Kaw Valley 
in Kansas and certain sections of lowa and 
Nebraska have produced probably ninety per 
cent. of the apple seedlings used in the U. 
Ss. Of late years our two north-western 
states have taken up seedling growing and 
are producing a beautiful grade of apple, 
pear and cherry stocks and without doubt 
Myrobolan, quince stocks, Manetti and 
other rose stocks, etc., can be grown equal- 
ly well. 

Then why do we annually send to Europe 
so many thousands of our hard-earned dol- 
lars for what can so well be produced at 
home? There are several reasons for this; 
first, habit and convenience; the representa- 
tives of Europe firms call on the most of us, 
offering stock which we know from experi- 
ence produces satisfactory results and we 
dislike experimenting with the foundation- 
stone of our crops; second, there are not as 
yet enough stocks grown in the U. S., with 
the exception of apple, to supply us all; 
third, under normal conditions there is 
money to be saved by buying the foreign 
product, though for the last few years domes- 
tic stock, so far as obtainable, has been as 
low or lower in price than the foreign. 
This may be accounted for by the fact that 
in France there is the strongest kind of an 
organization among the principal growers; 
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this organization holds its meetings at 
stated intervals and fixes the price at the 
highest figure deemed procurable, with the 
result that our stocks have cost us consider- 
able more in recent years than the law of 
supply and demand warranted; and in con- 
sequence French growers have become rich 
largely at the expense of the American nur- 
seryman. 

To the casual observer it likely seems 
strange that so few growers have taken to 
seedling production in view of the immense 
number we annually require. In the past 
hundreds have tried it, particularly in the 
Kansas section, and where one made money 
fifty lost, many their last dollar. Viewing 
the apple seedling situation under condi- 
tions prevailing in the Kaw Valley, the busi- 
ness is one of extreme hazard and discour- 
agement; there it is a game for the capital- 
ist—the small grower has little or no chance 
for financial success; there suitable land is 
expensive, either to buy or lease; seed must 
be imported, the usual price ranging from 
$14.00 to $25.00 per bushel and only too 
often it is poor in germinating qualities; 
the process of freezing and sprouting the 
seed requires experience and the greatest 
care; sowing, weeding, cultivating, pulling 
and grading call for an immense amount of 
hand labor which we all know runs into 
money; then there is the expense of equip- 
ment—grading houses, frost-proof cellars, 
teams, tools and other necessary parapher- 
nalia, to all of which must be added the sell- 
ing and shipping costs. For eleven years, 
being in close touch with the Kansas seed- 
ling supply, the numerous disasters were 
carefully noted; and I well remember the 
crop being practically wiped out, one year 
by floods, another by drouth, another by ex- 
cessive and continuous rains just at the time 
the seedlings were coming through; and an- 
other year hail effectively relieved the grow- 
er of all anxiety as to the marketing of his 
crop. 

Now all this does not look encouraging to 
the man wanting to grow seedlings. Is it 
any wonder that so few of us have the sport- 
ing proclivities necessary to enter such a 
game? But we must remember that these 
facts apply to a country differing as greatly 
from our favored states along the Pacific as 
Mr. Bryan’s opinions differ from those of 
Ex-President Roosevelt. On this coast, at 
least under irrigation, locations can be se- 
cured where none of these disasters are to 
be feared. 

Within the 1400 miles from British Colum- 
bia to Mexico are to be found all the kinds 
of soil the Creator knew how to make; also, 
as great variation in climate. I firmly be- 
lieve there is not one single variety of 
tree or plant imported by us today which 
cannot be grown to perfection by some mem- 
ber of this Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen. The states of Washington and 
Oregon are now growing as fine apple, pear 
and cherry seedlings as one could ask for; 
apricot, peach and almond we have grown 
in California in full supply for years and a 
number of California nurserymen are now 
growing Myrobolan sufficient for their own 
planting. Even with certain bulbs, growers 
at Santa Cruz, Cal., are winning out against 
the supposedly invincible Hollander. So it 
is clearly not a question of “Can we,” but 
one of “Will it pay?” 

Granted that our soil and climate are all 
that can be desired, there are other factors 
which must be given serious consideration: 
We will have to import pear, apple and the 


most of our cherry and Myrobolan seed for 
some years to come or until trees can be 
planted and brought to bearing age, which 
certainly should be done; we should grow 
the seed as well as the seedling. It is likely 
that, with the end of the present war, Euro- 
pean conditions will quickly assume the 
normal; with their well-trained labor, per 
fect equipment and long experience, coupled 
with cheap ocean freights, French growers 
can make delivery at our ports at a very 
low figure and still have a balance on the 
right side of the ledger. And it is safe to 
assume that if they see their American mar- 
ket threatened they will do their utmost to 
throttle competition by cutting prices to the 
minimum. Can we make the required in- 
vestment, buy the seed, pay prevailing wages 
for labor while training it for the work, 
absorb the higher freights to points east of 
the Mississippi and still meet these cut 
prices? I believe we can. If the Kansas 
grower can live under the various vicissi- 
tudes incidental to his climate, and practi 
cally supply the American market for ap 
ple seedlings as he does today, why cannot 
we, under our more favorable conditions, 
do at least as well? 

The time seems ripe for some of us to 
take up this work extensively and make a 
specialty of it, each growing the particular 
class of stock his locality will best produce. 
Then it is up to the rest of us to give these 
growers not only our orders, but our sup 
port in every way possible. 


The demand for American apples in the 
Philippines is steadily on the increase. The 
same thing is true of many other fresh fruits 
produced outside the islands. In view of 
the great cost of imported fresh fruits, as 
compared with locally grown fruits, the in- 
creased importations of fresh fruits during 
the last three years is worthy of note. Im- 
ports of apples totaled 567,214 kilos (1 kilo 
equals 2.2 pounds) in 1912, 941,770 kilos in 
1913, and 1,125,922 kilos in 1914. 
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This little book, of 36 pages, was declared 
by Bishop Mills, before the andience assem- 
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An Idyll of the Ozarks 


A. B. HOWELL in Stark Tree Talk 


Hollister! 

To thousands of men and women, that 
name tells of cool breezes, rushing streams, 
boating, casting fly and spinner for the elu- 
sive black bass, bathing in water clear and 
pure and lounging around in the shade, with- 
out a care—with the rush and worry of busi- 
ness very, very far away. 

Harold Bell Wright, author of “The Win- 
ning of Barbara Worth,” has, in his muster 
piece, “The Shepherd of the Hills,” given 
to this part of Taney county a sentimental 
interest, for right here he dreamed out the 
plot of this charming story and took his 
chaiacters from the community folk with 
whoin he came in contact. His portrayal of 
lugged character and uncompromising hon- 
esty is typical of the Missouri Ozarks. 

However, there is more than sentimental 
and vacation interest centering around Hol- 
lister, Taney county, Mo. Throughout this 
section there are men who know and grow 
fruit—especially peaches and grapes—who 
recognized in the surrounding community an 
ideal spot for that purpose. Many who 
have known this for some time have said 
little but planted vineyards and orchards 
and are now reaping the profit. 

Mueller Always Planting 

Among pioneers in fruit growing there is 
Anton Mueller who, by the way, is and has 
been for many years, a representative for 
Stark Bros. in that section. Mr. Mueller 
has 9,000 grape vines fruiting and is plant- 
ing just as fast as he can. He sees the day 
not so very far away when right here will 
be a great grape center and thousands and 
thousands of acres of vineyards will cover 
the hills and valleys of the famous “Shep- 
herd of the Hills” country. 

Then there is Louis Seibert, another far- 
seeing man, at Hollister, who planted a 
peach orchard, and as he has always made it 
the habit to have nothing but the best of 
everything, he of course planted largely of 
Stark Early Elberta. The writer was at Hol- 
lister a few days ago and had the pleasure 
of looking over this orchard. The Stark 
Karly Elberta trees were bowed down by 
the weight of their load of glorious yellow 
and red peaches—although they had been 
very carefully thinned. Mr. Seibert had just 
begun to pick them and was shipping to St. 
Louis and Chicago. As we go to press we 
learn that these same peaches are selling 
in the cities at the fancy grocery stores and 
fruit stands at $3 to $3.50 per bushel crate. 


Pottawatomie county, Oklahoma, made ar- 
rangements to ship 75,000 bushels of 
peaches. Other Oklahoma sections had big 
crops too. 








Since farmers have become the chief pur- 
chasers of automobiles, interest in better 
roads has increased wonderfully. But as 
every motorist knows, methods of road main- 
tenance are sadly in need of organization. 

The Du Pont Powder Company, realizing 
the growing need for an exhaustive bulletin 
written in a plain, popular style covering 
the location, building and maintenance of 
reads, announces the publication of com- 
prenensive treatise on this subject for free 
distribution. Although the obvious purpos2 
of this publication is to promote the rational 
use of explosives in road work, the text is 
much broader in its scope and covers phases 
of the subject far remote from the use of 
explosives. The introductory chapter con- 
sists of a discussion of the need of perma- 
nent roads and highways and their relation 
to civic and economic progress. Recom- 
mendations are given for permanent loca- 
tions and the width and character of road 
desirable under d fferent conditions. De- 
tailed advice is given with regard to the re- 
moval of stumps and boulders from the 
right of way. The book is fully illustrated 
with photographic views and special plan 
and sectional drawings of roads. It may 
be obtained free on request by anyone inter- 
ested in the subject. 

The William H. Moon Co., Morrisville, Pa., 
with offices in Philadelphia, and at White 
Plains, N. Y., issue an attractive monograph 
on evergreens with illustrations of their ef- 
fective use in landscape gardening. It is 
suggested that during August and Septem- 
ber the planting of evergreens may be done 
advantageousiy since there is time for care- 
ful work and usually an opportunity for per- 
sonal supervision of the planting by the 
property owner. 

A very clear indication of the great va- 
riety of important practical work done at 
the College of Agriculture of the University 
of California is shown in the prospectus 
just out. The staff of this college com- 
prises 150 professors, instructors and as- 
sistants headed by Dean Thomas Forsyth 
Hunt, director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment station. The prospectus, like the col- 
lege, is a model of the kind. 
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Commissioner Charles S. Wilson of the 
New York State Dept. of Agriculture, has 
issued the annual bulletin on nursery laws 
of the country, list of New York State nur- 
serymen and the New York standard apple 
grading law. 

Secretary John Hall of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen has issued the Pro- 
ceedings of the Detroit convention. The 
main feature, of course, is the reorganization 
of the Association, all of which, with the dis- 
cussion, appeared in American Fruits, to- 
gether with the explanatory statement by 
Chairman Mayhew of the committee, issued 
after the convention. 

The Farmers’ Handbook, revised edition, 
issued by the DuPont Powder company, 
Wilmington, Del., for free circulation, is a 
timely means for obtaining reliable inform 
ation on a subject which has rapidly ad- 
vanced in interest wherever land is to be 
cleared or trees are to be planted. The book 
has been greatly improved by simplifying 
the instructions and ilustrating them with 
new photographs and diagrams. For the 
clearing of stumps and huge rocks from land 
that is to be tilled, blasting powder is gen- 
erally regarded as essential. It is not so 
well known that in tree planting blasted 
holes produced remarkable results in com- 
parison with older methods. It would be 
difficult, we think, to frame a question on 
this subject which the Farmers’ Handbook 
will not answer. As to the practical results 
there is page after page of testimonials by 
fruit growers and nurserymen in favor of 
the blasted holes for planting, from every 
state in the Union. For instance, the North- 
ern Colorado Nursery Co., Loveland, Colo., 
says: “Used 2000 lbs. Red Cross in planting 
10,000 trees. We highly recommend its use 
in orchard planting.” C. R. Burr & Co., 
Manchester, Conn.: “Planted fruit trees on 
rocky hillside, using Red Cross to dig holes. 
Trees are growing and coming on good.” 
J. H. Hale, Glastonbury, Conn.: “On ac- 
count of successful results for blasting in 
Georgia, I recommend blasting old New 
England apple orchards to rejuvenate them.” 
G. M. Bacon, Pecan Co., DeWitt, Ga., will use 
explosives in planting pecan trees. Ocean 
Springs Pecan Nursery: “Cannot conceive 
of any other method that will get the ground 
in as satisfactory condition for root-system.” 
Chase Brothers Co., Rochester, N. Y., advo 
cate use of blasting powder in tree planting 
and send DuPont booklets to those who 
make inquiry. J. B. Morey, Dansville, N. 
. advocates loosening of soil by blasting 
and so advises in his nursery catalogue. 


a] 


Notes From the Peach Orchards 


It was estimated that peach growers of 
Georgia had received up to August 1, more 
than $2,000,000 for peaches marketed in 
June and July this year; and in addition to 
the 4005 carloads, of which more than 3000 
carloads were marketed through the Geor- 
gia Fruit Exchange, more than 500 car- 
loads remained to be sent out. There was 
practically no congestion and the crop was 
disposed of to the best advantage. 
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Vertical Farming Proved 
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yer progressive farmers and orchardists know that trees 
planted in blasted ground grow much faster than those 
This proves 


planted in the old way and bear fruit earlier. 
the truth of the principles of Vertical Farming, which aims to 
cultivate downward as well as to till the top soil. 

Three years ago tree planting in blasted holes was experi- 
mental—now millions of trees are set out by the Vertical 
Farming method every Spring and Fall. 

In like manner, blasting the subsoil to increase general 
crop yields, now regarded as experimental, will in a few 


Everblooming Butterfly Bush (a flower) 


one of the best selling new novelties of re- 
cent introduction. Write me now inclosing 
your want list for my special offer for fall 
shipments to be made prompt at the time 


years be common. 
To learn how and why Vertical Farming may double the 
yields of your farm, get the Free Reading Course in Ver- 
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tical Farming by Dr. G. E. Bailey, one of the best works 
on soils and soil culture ever published. 
every request for our Farmer’s Handbook No. 6 F. 
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you say. Such service should appeal to and 
hold your continued patronage. 
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Co-operating With Buyers 

The Agricultural Extension Division of 
the University of Minnesota has sent the 
following announcement to apple buyers: 

In order to help market the surplus apples 
in Minnesota, the Agricultural Extension Di- 
vision is starting a clearing-house where 
growers and buyers may register their wares 
and wants. We do not like to hear of good 
Minnesota apples rotting on the ground as 
we did two and four years ago. We be- 
lieve that all of the good apples can be saved 
if they are properly picked, graded and dis- 
tributed. We want your earnest co-oper- 
ation in assisting in the conserving of Min- 
nesota apples from the commercial as well 
as from the patriotic side. In other words, 
we want to help the growers find the buy- 
ers and consumers and the buyers find the 
growers. This service is free to all. 

It is to be understood that the Agricul- 
tural Extension Division does not buy, sell 
or handle any fruit, and is not in any way 
responsible for the financial standing of 
any person or firm. 

If you are interested in this movement, 
kindly notify R. S. Mackintosh, Horticul- 
tural Specialist, University Farm, St. Paul, 
who is in immediate charge of this cam- 
paign. Te 

H. B. Elliott & Sons, Harbor Springs, 
Mich., are no longer in business at that 
place. 


M. McDonald, president of the Oregon 
Nursery Co., is mayor of Orenco, Ore., which 
has recently put in a water system. 


While the almond growers over California 
report a short crop, the growers in the Lodi 
section have a full crop of fine nuts and 
are harvesting some exceptionally fine nuts. 





Southern Idaho's fruit shipments this 
season will amount to 2225 carloads, ac- 
cording to estimates made by State Horti- 
cultural Inspector Graham. Last year's 
crop amounted to 1900 cars. 


The McKinney Nursery Co., McKinney, 
Texas, has increased its capital stock from 
$20,000 to $30,000. W. W. Robinson is 
president; W. E. Anderson, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


John J. Gibson, secretary of the Western 
Michigan Development Association which 
won first and second prizes on its exhibit 
of apples in Chicago, last month, says he 
has received a good offer from England for 
all the fruit of the “Sunny Ripe” brand that 
can be produced in the Association territory 
this year. ——— 

The Nokes orchard of 92 acres in Calhoun 
county, the orchard county of Illinois, has 
been sold by P. E. Taylor to R. A. Watson 
of Chicago, for $15,500. 





It is estimated that the total number of 
tons of apricots dried in the valley this year 
is about 4500, says the Hemet, Cal., News. 
This making about 700 tons of dried fruit. 


More than $500,000 worth of property was 
destroyed by fire at San Jose, Cal., Aug. 7, 
when the Santa Clara County Fruit Ex 
change packing house burned, with $400,000 
worth of dried apricots and other fruit stor- 
ed within its walls. 

Daniel T. McCarthy, nurseryman, Lock- 
port, N. Y., urges fruit growers to stop cul- 
tivating orchards in August and let weeds 
act as cover crop. 


They are growing big blackberries on rose 
bushes in San Jose and surrounding terri- 
tory in California. 





Secretary Robert A. Smythe of the Mich- 
igan Horticultural Society, at a meeting of 
fruit growers in Geneva township last month 
announced that the annual meeting of the 
state society will be held in Grand Rapids, 
Dec. 7-9. — 

An electric motor to vibrate fruit trees 
so that the sap flows to the buds and blos- 
soms and enables them to resist frost has 
been patented by a Colorado man. 











C. C. Bell of Boonville, Mo., has been 
elected an honorary member of The In- 
ternational Apple Shippers’ Association 
which he organized 22 years ago. 


Nurserymen protest against a new Florida 
regulation which requires that the certifica- 
tion tags which are required by law shall 
be purchased of the state nursery inspector, 
and that a complete record of sales be kept 
and sent to the inspector. 


Co-operative Marketing In Canada 

Five thousand Ontario fruit growers this 
season are co-operating with retail mer 
chants. Year after year these fruit growers 
have been faced with the question of the 
proper distribution of their fruit, and many 
complaints have arisen due to certain locali 
ties receiving an oversupply, while other and 
larger sections of the country have been 
without sufficient quantities to meet the de 
mands of the consumer. 

This year these fruit growers got together 
and subscribed jointly to a campaign of ad 
vertising, the object of which was simply to 
urge consumers to see their fruit dealer and 
have him make provision for them by se 
curing fruit in advance. The fruit dealer 
himself was provided with the same inform 
ation through the trade press. This plan 
has worked so successfully that consumers 
all over Canada are today able to secure 
plentiful supplies of all fruits, and the re 
tailer has increased his business, his fruit 
in many instances being sold in advance of 
its arrival at his store. 


Shipping stations for the pears grown in 
the El Paso, Texas, district are at the J. J. 
Smith ranch and at the George Pendell 
ranch. F. W. Whitney is the sales manager 
for the co-operative company and is handling 
all of the pears from the lower valley. The 
total crop is estimated by Manager Whit- 
ney to be 15,000 boxes, or 30 cars, and, at the 
rate of$1.25 a box f. o. b. Ysleta, the pear 
crop of the El Paso valley, exclusive of the 
Coffin ranch crop, will bring $18,750 to the 
growers. 


Iowa’s apple crop, according to present 
estimates made by Wesley Greene, secre- 
tary of the State Horticultural Society, will 
be fully as large as in 1911 and that year 
saw the biggest crop in the sixteen years 
that Mr. Greene has kept the record. Secre- 
tary Greene is sending out his reports on 
fruit prospects to date. He thinks lowa’s 
apple crop this year will exceed 7,000,000 
bushels. 
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“Horticulture in its true sense is the art 
of cultivating tree fruits, smail fruits, vine- 
yards, nut trees, flowers, ornamental shrubs, 
trees and plants and all kinds of vegetables. 
Horticulture is one phase of agricultural 
activity that is not only necessary for the 
support of mankind by furnishing fruits and 
vegetables for his consumption, but tends to 
make his life more enjoyable by giving him 
flowers, shrubs and trees to decorate his 
home, both indoors and out.”—Nebraska 
Horticulture. 


Milwaukee Meeting Headquarters 


T. J. Ferguson, chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee of the A. A. N., has been 
in consultation with President Welch re- 
garding hotel accommodations for the Mil- 
waukee convention next year. The time- 
honored Republican House, managed by 
Kletzsch Brothers who are the owners of the 
property take considerable pains to conduct 
a good hotel. It is the most popular hostelry 
in Milwaukee and a favorite with traveling 
men. It is declared by those who know that 
the best fifty cent meal obtainable is served 
at this hotel. There is a large dining hall. 
Regular rates on the American plan are 
$2.50 to $3. 

The new hotel, the New Wisconsin, is 
more up-to-date regarding rooms, lobby, 
etc., and probably would make a more satis- 
factory headquarters. These hotels are only 
two blocks apart. It is probable that if the 
New Wisconsin were made the headquart- 
ers, many members of the Association would 
take their meals at the Republican House. 
The latter has a convention hall seating 300 
to 400. 

Imports of nursery stock to the United 
States during May 1915, were valued at 
$50,045 as compared with $115,363 in 1914. 
For the eleven months ended in May 1915, 
the imports were $3,727,570 as compared 
with $3,562,109 in 1914 and $3,186,561 in 
1913. 


Right out of the heart of the country—no 
farther “west” than Iowa, comes this illum- 
inating bit of news which we suppose is a 
parody on the earnest efforts of the hybri- 
dizer: 

Frederick Beegle of Burbank, Cal., has 
produced a new kind of banana which he 
calls the non-skid. He crossed the banana 
with cactus and after a number of years 
of experiments has brought a rich banana 
with a sand paper hide. Of course it will 
be a go, especially for the class of people 
who habitually throw banana rhines on 
the sidewalks. 

The sandpaper banana skin is evidently 
on a par with the banana “rhines.” 


if it relates to Horticulture it is in “Amer- 
ican Fruits.” 
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The California Meetings 


It has been well said that from an indus- 
trial point of view none of the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition assemblies were greater than 
those of the horticultural groups. These be- 
gan with the meeting of the California Fruit 
Growers, a name which indicates an organ- 
ization, but there is no state organization 
of fruit growers in California; it is hoped 
that one will be formed at the next meeting 
of growers of the state in Visalia, in Novem- 
ber. At present the growers’ meet 
when they are called together by State 
Horticultural Commissioner Cook. They 
were called last month at a time when many 
were busy at home with important fruit 
matters; therefore the attendance at the 
San Francisco meeting was light. An elab- 
orate programme had been prepared and a 
iarge number of papers were read. The 
Pacific Rural Press remarks with a good 
deal of truth that it is a mistake to load up- 
on a popular convention a mass of educa- 
tional features. These might well be left for 
university extension efforts at times ol 
greater leisure and the fruit growers in con 
vention should be allowed to confer as they 
desire upon topics of current importance em- 
phasizing the discussion features and mak 
ing the convention of direct practical value 
to those who have spent mony to attend. 
A Yuba City man declared he would never 
attend another such convention if he thought 
he would be obliged to listen to a succes- 
sion of addresses by professional men in 
scientific language he could not understand. 
Here are practical pointers for programme 
committees. Possibly a reason for a part 
of the non-attendance may be found in the 
subjects that were announced and widely 
circulated, which with one exception ignored 
the marketing of fruits, a subject that is of 
much more concern to the growers than any- 
thing relating to culture, and unquestionably 
if the announcement had been made that 
the marketing of fruits would be discussed 
by experts in market methods, and that a 
possible remedy for the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the apricot, peach and prune mar- 
ket at the time of the convention would be 
proposed, the hall used at the universit? 
would not have held the growers. 


An Avocado Boom 


“Raise avocado” is the advice given to 
California fruit growers by Professor H. J. 
Webber at the closing day of the session of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, which formally terminated 
August 6 with the address of Paul Samuel 
Reinsch on the “Development of the Pacific 
Area.” 

That the avocado has a greater food value 
than any other fruit, that it can be success- 
fully raised in the southern portion of the 
state and that the pioneer avocado growers 
are reaping phenomenal profits, are the 
claims of Webber. 


Pacific Coast Nurserymen 


Eastern nurserymen who attended the 
convention of the American Association in 
Portland, Oregon, can appreciate the cordial- 
ity and practical benefits which character- 
ized the conventions of the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation and the California Association of 
Nurserymen jointly held in San Francisco 
last month. Reports of these meetings are 
presented in this issue of American Fruits. 
They will be read with interest by nursery- 
men and horticulturists generally. 

The two principal topics discussed are 
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those which have engaged the attention of 
coast nurserymen in recent years—a de- 
mand for more uniform horticultural legis- 
lation and an effort to secure more just 
transportation rates. These subjects are 
of interest all over the country. Resolu- 
tions adopted by the western nurserymen 
complained of Postmatser-General  Bur- 
leson’s order, requiring that parcel post 
packages of fruit trees be inspected at point 
of destination, and demanded uniform hor- 
ticulture laws in all Western States, and a 
revision of railroad classifications on style 
and shape of packages containing plants 
and small trees. 


Uniform Legislation 


Horticultural inspectors and nurserymen 
have so far come together as to agece upon 
the draft of a uniform horticultural measure 
which it is proposed to ask the states to 
adopt. We suppose no one would argue 
against the great desirability of having a 
uniform regulation for inspecting and 
transporting nursery stock, effective 
alike in all the _— states. The ques- 
tion is: Can it be made effective? Experi- 
ence with legislatures has shown how diffi- 
cult it is to obtain a statute which has veen 
framed outside of a state and which legis 
lators feel is not a child of their brains. But 
when state entomologists, horticultural in 
spectors and nurserymen of any state go 
before their legislature and unanimously 
ask for certain legislation, it would seem 
that it should not be difficult to get favor- 
able action upon a measure which seems to 
be fair to all sides, as is the one presented 
in full in this issue of American Fruits, the 
result of long and painstaking work on the 
part of committes headed by Prof. Sanders 
for the Inspectors’ Association and Mr. Pit- 
kin for the American Association of Nur- 
serymen. We invite discussion of the pro- 
posed measure, through the columns of 
American Fruits. 


Texas Botanical Garden 


Under the direction of the general com- 
mittee on ways and means for a Texas Bo- 
tanical Garden and Arboretum, of which 
John S. Kerr, Sherman, Texas, is the chair- 
man, a meeting was held at College Station, 
Tex., August 3, at which fifty persons were 
present. Enthusiastic addresses were made 
by Chairman Kerr; by Dr. Ellis of the 
State University, on “Some Requirements of 
a Botanical Garden”; J. M. Ramsey, Austin, 
Tex., on “Benefits to Be Derived”; Will B. 
Munson, Denison, Tex., on “Our Wealth of 
Native Southwestern Trees.” The State 
University at Austin, offers the use of the 
Breckenridge tract of 400 acres. The nine 
state experiment stations will co-operate in 
the work. The Texas Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation committee on the project is com- 
posed of F. T. Ramsey, Austin, chairman; 
Edward W. Knox, San Antonio; F. K. Me- 
Ginnis, Dallas. The Texas Horticultural So- 
ciety has appointed this committee: Sam 
H. Dixon, Houston; L. P. Landrum, Here- 
ford; A. K. Sprague, San Benito. 


One Nursery’s War Quota 


Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, Eng- 
land, report that thirty-three members of 
their staff have joined His Majesty’s Forces 
since the outbreak of war. Of these two are 
sergeants, three are corporals, two are lance- 
corporals, twenty-five are privates and one 
is a stoker. This total is about 23 per cent. 
of the staff of men, women, boys and girls 
employed by Messrs. Kelway. 
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Fruit Growers at Yalesville, Conn. 


Seventy members of the Hampden County 
Improvement League whose headquarters 
are in Springfield, Mass., joined with more 
than three hundred other growers in an in- 
spection of Barnes Brothers nurseries and 
orchards in Yalesville, Conn., last month. 
Visitors were present from many points in 
Connecticut and New York. The talks given 
were on seasonable, vital subjects which 
showed their worth by the close attention 
upon the part of the audience. Stancliffe 
Hale, president of the Pomological Society, 
presided and spoke informally on the large 
peach crop in Connecticut, the methods of 
distribution and the work that the railroads 
are doing. The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroad was represented and a 
talk was given by one of its men on the 
work which the road is doing to assist the 
peach growers. 

Professor Gully of the Connecticut Agn 
cultural college drew applause when he 
recommended that five or six of the largest 
peach growers send all of their peach crop 
outside and let the poorer, smaller growers 
have the local markets to themselves. Sev- 
eral other Connecticut men spoke of their 
experiences in marketing and gave gen- 
eral advice on the market situation for 1915. 


Oificial Fruit Auctions 

John Dillon, Commissioner of Markets, 
has announced that the New York State De- 
partment of Foods and Markets has signed a 
contract with the Fruit Auction Co., of 204 
Franklin street, providing for the public 
auction in New York city of York State ap- 
ples, pears and probably peaches. Daily auc- 
tions in the company’s salesrooms in the 
Fruit Trade building, and also at the auc- 
tion rooms in the railroad terminals will 
commence, so Mr. Dillon says, the early 
part of September. 

The Department intends to carry on a 
vigorous campaign in New York city, to 
give publicity to New York apples next win- 
ter, and to do all it can to secure the best 
prices for growers and to increase the retail 
sales and consumption of apples, by exert- 
ing its influences to have apples retailed at 
a lower price than has formerly been asked. 


National Publicity 


A committee of the A. A. N. is about to 
wrestle with the problem of publicity for the 
nursery business. Of course this means 
national publicity. It is of interest to note 
what is said on this subject by a committee 
on national publicity for the Society of 
American Florists. Irwin Bertermann of 
that committee says: 

“National publicity is a much talked of 
problem, hard to solve, yet with wonderful 
possibilities and a great future, particularly 
in the field of the florists’ profession. 

“As a sequence to the talk of Mr. Philip 
Breitmeyer during the Board of Directors’ 
meeting at Chicago on March 2 last, our 
president appointed the following gentle- 
men, George Burton, Irwin Bertermann and 
W. F. Kasting, as a committee to deal with 
the problem. Little has been done further 
than making the following report, which we 
trust may have a stimulating effect in an 
undertaking the national society stands 
much in need of. 

“Large appropriations for the furtherance 
of publicity throughout the land are imprac- 
tical from a financial standpoint, and unless 
carefully safeguarded and given detailed at- 
tention, there is much liability that a large 
nercentage of the same be wasted. 
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“Advertising experts of the larger cities 
have in several instances made suggestions 
to prominent memvpers of the S. A. F. in re- 
gard to national publicity. In the main, 
their ideas were practical and would no 
doubt bring results, but it was also very evi- 
dent that the cost of the same was at no 
time in accord with the measure of direct re- 
turns receivable by the florists’ fraternity. 
in fact, one prominent expert had it that 
$25,000 would be a very reasonable sum with 
which to start in the city of New York. This, 
of course, sounds well, and no doubt would 
be of immense value, but at the same time 
it would be impossible to earry such a pro- 
ject forward through the country. 

“One of the self-evident features that have 
brought themselves clearly to the front in 
the past few years is the following: that the 
great national flower shows given in larger 
centers, the extensive advertising campaigns 
of the larger individual firms of the country 
and the national publicity campaign of the 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery, show that 
there is a great wealth of strength in the 
S. A. F. and O. H. itself, that we have a 
strong advertising feature to stand on within 
our organization. 

“There are approximately two thousand 
of the better florists throughout the country 
closely united, willing and only waiting the 
proper call to send forth the proper issues 
before the public. It is true that one florist 
has not the strength in the smallest frac- 
tion of a large newspaper, but one individ- 
ual florist has within himself the power to 
carry forward a campaign which will inter- 
est thousands of people. 

“A few hundred dollars expended by this 
organization, or obtained collectively from 
individuals, in proper placing an outline be- 
fore its members and in aiding them to 
carry it out within a reasonable time make 
its appearance as a national message to the 
flower buying public. This has been clear- 
ly demonstrated through the efforts of the 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery, each individ- 
ual member using feature advertising on 
his letter heads, on a majority of one million 
folders or in his advertising space in news- 
papers and periodicals. This same plan can 
easily be carried forward, as there is not a 
member of you who is not willing to aid the 
parent association and himself in such a 
manner. The sum of money expended at 
the start, whether it be one thousand dollars 
or five thousand dollars, will easily return to 
the source in the way of strength and in- 
fluence or in membership itself, for every 
one connected will be pleased with the re- 
sults and satisfied with the good accom- 
plished.” 


The announcement that apples grown in 
Rockingham county were awarded [firsi 
prize at the great apple exhibit which con- 
stituted a feature of the annual convention 
of the International Shippers’ Association, 
recently held in Chicago, serves to direct at- 
tention to the prominence which Virginia is 
assuming as an apple producing state, a 
fact upon which we commented in the last 
issue of American Fruits. The second prize 
at the same exhibition was won by Augusta 
county, the competition in both instances 
being with exhibits from every section of 
the United States. In the August issue of 
this journal was shown a view of one of Vir- 
ginia’s heavy apple croppers, the Cannon 
Pearmain tree. Col. Wysor told interesting- 
ly of commercial orcharding in Virginia. 





“A paper which gives the best value to the 
reader will give the best walue to the adver- 
tiser as well. I don’t think there is any 
argument about the soundness of this view.” 
—H. Dumont, Chicngo, U1, in Printers Ink. 
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Need for Local Associations Too 


Editor American Fruits: 

I have noted with interest the new Con- 
stitution and By-laws of the A. A. N. as 
adopted at the last convention. 

In the main I consider this a strong move 
in the right direction. However, I do not 
believe that we should make the American 
Association the only one, but that we should 
make it as heretofore a federation, as it 
were, of the local and state associations. | 
do not believe that we can do without the 
local and state associations and take care 
of the particular needs of the various 
states. 

We are especially glad to note that this 
move originated with one of the leading 
Texas nurserymen, Mr. J. R. Mayhew. 

JNO. S. KERR. 
Sherman, Tex. 


Important Freight Matters 


Editor American Fruits: 

I hope much good will come out of the 
Detroit meeting. The revised constitution 
as I then stated, is a movement, I believe, 
decidedly in the right direction; and the 
correction of the trunk line classification on 
nursery stock to restore the rates about 
where they stood after the five per cent. 
increase granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and before the twenty- 
five per cent. additional increase after the 
changed classification from fifth class to 
fourth class, as promulgated by the Eastern 
Trunk Line Transportation Committee and 
effective from June Ist. 1 believe that 
American Fruits and the other trade papers 
can do much good in strengthening the posi 
tion of the Association and the Transporta- 
tion Committee in their efforts to have this 
Kastern Trunk Line Committee action re- 
scinded. 

With some familiarity with the situation 
here in trunk line matters I believe that the 
Association and Committee will need all the 
pressure that can be brought to bear upon 
this subject in order to accomplish the prac- 
tical results desired. This action of correci- 
ed freight classification it seems to me, a3 
also the question of avoiding delays in the 
shipping of nursery stock are two of the 
most important matters now before the As- 
sociation Committees and I am sure that all 
the members will co-operate with the Trans- 
portation Committee in its efforts under the 
resolutions as unanimously adopted at the 
Detroit meeting. Should every member of 
the American Nurserymen's§ Association 
take up this subject directly with the trunk 
line representatives in his or their district 
| believe it would be of material assistance 
toward securing the changed classification 
desired. F. W. KELSEY. 
New York City. 


One hundred and forty-seven apple deal- 
ers in different parts of the country, out of 
250 to whom letters of inquiry were sent by 
Cornell agriculturists, would prefer to han- 
dle western New York apples rather than 
those of other sections, if they were proper- 
ly packed and graded, according to Prof. H. 
B. Knapp, who talked on market conditions 
and preferences to the growers who visited 
the apple-packing demonstration train on 
the New York Central, which went through 
Rochester and Monroe county, New York, 
last month. 

Sixty per cent of the farmers of Lamar 
county, Miss., will enter the strawberry in- 
dustry. The Purvis Strawberry Growers’ 
Association has been formed with R. L. 
3ennett, cashier of the Lamar County bank 
as secretary-treasurer. 
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A Pilgrimage to Mecca 


An Appreciation of a Noble Tree Depicted at Page 6 of July “‘American Fruits” 


story of the Eastern religious de- 

votees’ journey to the Sacred Temple, 
that it would almost seem a profanation to 
liken a visit to an aged apple tree, on soil 
not considered consecrated, to this ancient 
rite. And yet a recent occurrence, most 
pleasant and instructive, in which Col. M. 
V. Stedman of Stuart, “Patrick Henry” of 
horticultural proclivities, and their fair 
friends Mrs. Gordon Moody of Richmond, 
Va,. and Mrs. George Blower of New York, 
visited the great apple monarch of the 
forest,—the old Handy apple tree—growing 
in a rich mountain cove in Patrick county, 
Virginia, seven miles from Stuart, the coun- 
ty seat. It is necessary to ride or drive 
over a public road none too smooth at its 
best for four miles, and then by private farm 
roads, narrow but not steep, to one of the 
most interesting spots in all Christendom. 
One feels well repaid for the jolts received 
in passing over the rugged road even before 
reaching the desired haven, for lovely banks 
of fern and galax interspersed with trail- 
ing arbutus, wood violets and hundreds of 
other wild flowers, greet you at almost every 
one of the many turns the road makes, 
while numbers of the hill sides are veritable 
green seas of rhododendron and ivy which, 
when in bloom, are simply illimitable flower 
gardens that appeal languorously to the 
visitor to abide there always. Passing up 
a small creek, where the laurel is particu- 
larly luxuriant in arching over the roadway, 
is conducive to the thought of being in 
Fairyland, for it is near here that the famous 
Fairy or Lucky Stones (crystallized angel 
tears) alone are found. 

But I digress. If the romantic is not 
awakened in a person over this captivating 
pathway, surely the finer senses were never 
cultivated in his sordid soul. But here we 
have arrived in a fertile cove, not a great 
many acres in extent, and the next thing 
we are standing in the presence of the larg- 
est apple tree in the world. Unconsciously 
we bare our heads, for this old patriarch 
commands an awe-inspiring respect like 
unto the homage paid the old churches built 
ages ago. Yea, verily should one kneel in 
worship beneath its sheltering arms, this 
act of reverence should receive no unfavor- 
able criticism. 

About the time of Gen. R. E. Lee’s birth, 
some soldiers of the American Revolution 
were on a hunting expedition, for deer were 
plentiful here a hundred years ago, and it 
is supposed that this tree came from an ap- 


s O much has been written in song and 


ple core that the hunters threw away, as 
the thrifty apple sprout was found in the 
remains of their rude camp a year or so 
after their visit. It is also said that Coil. 
Joseph Martin, Col. Stedman’s grandfather, 
planted the tree. We know not who it was, 
but thank him that he left the tree to flour- 
ish where the apple fell. 

This mighty tree is at this time in only a 
half thrifty condition, having been denuded 
in years gone by of many of its large limbs 
by the weight of its tremendous crops of 
fruit. In one year alone two wagon loads 
of wood were hauled away, being the wreck- 
age of broken wood by an over crop. More 
than forty gallons of brandy were distilled 
from the apples of one year’s growth. An- 
other year, 132 bushels were gathered from 
the tree, and a fair estimate of all the ap- 
ples borne by it would be that if they were 
placed in a direct line, two hundred yards 
apart, they would reach entirely around 
the world. At four feet from the ground, 
it measures over fourteen feet in circum- 
ference, and its height is about sixty feet. 
It has a spread of branches more than 
seventy feet; and near a thousand persons 
could rest comfortably in its shade at one 
time. 

Having lived three times the average span 
of the human race, what vicissitudes and 
conflicts of that race has this hoary old 
giant witnessed. The roar of Gen. Andrew 
Jackson’s guns at New Orleans was electri- 
cally conveyed to the stripling tree, the In- 
dians ate its juicy fruit, it was not in the 
fullest zenith of its glory when the Mexican 
war was fought, and not until our lamentable 
Civil war had it reached its greatest capabil- 
ity. The red-dyed apples which it produces 
were no deeper colored than the _ blood- 
stained soil on Virginia’s bosom which the 
brothers of the North and South poured 
out so freely in the cause which each deem- 
ed right. But this tree still lives to righteous- 
ly produce apples that it offers alike to 
the Northern and the Southern brothers in 
their reunited and strengthened compan- 
ionship in these United States. Those grand 
men—Jefferson Davis, Abraham Lincoln, U. 
S. Grant, R. E. Lee and thousands of other 
prominent figures in our nation’s history, 
have passed over the river and are resting 
in the shade of other trees; but this great 
tree still stands in that beautiful Patrick 
County, Virginia, dell, waiting to shade with 
its leaf-laden arms the stranger as well as 
the native who will come to this haven of 
rest. Its example is one of constancy and 


thrift, and the sentimentalist can hear in 
the breeze that whispers through its boughs 
where the fairies dwell. As the sun de- 
clined below the crest of the Blue Ridge 
range which protects our historic tree from 
the storms of winter, our little company 
turned regretfully away, bidding it, we hope, 
only a short farewell. This eventful jour- 
ney to the land which produces the largest 
apple trees and the most delicious apples, 
that Mother Nature ever nourished from her 
never-failing bosom is well worth repeating 
time and again by each of us, including 

“PATRICK HENRY.” 
Stuart, Va., Aug., 1915. 


Southern Nurserymen’s Meeting 


Jefferson Thomas Advises Broader Policy 
of Publicity for Nurserymen 

Addressing the Southern Nurserymen’s 
Association at its annual meeting in Hender- 
sonville, N. C., Jefferson Thomas, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., said: 

“Much can be done, unquestionably, by in- 
creasing the volume of the advertising of 
individual nurserymen and by making this 
more educational in its character. There 
are less than a half dozen nursery firms in 
the country which expend anything like as 
large a percentage of their gross incomes for 
advertising as is spent by most manufactur- 
ers in developing demand for their products. 
With a much larger selling cost than nur- 
serymen have, generally speaking, and with 
a correspondingly smaller margin of profit, 
many of these manufacturers have built up 
businesses that pay great sums in dividends. 
The kind of advertising which they do will 
prove just as desirable for nurserymen, if 
it is properly done. The advertising that 
nurserymen do for their own concerns 
should be more practical and more helpful 
in its nature. The orchards which are not 
now properly productive, may be made so, 
to a considerable degree, through education- 
al advertising by individual nurserymen, 
and this will assist in getting greater atten- 
tion to the problem of fruit growers by the 
press. 

“With reference to the production of fruit 
which is not profitable because it is not sold 
for a fair price, it seems to me that nur- 
serymen have a considerable responsibility. 
If they wish to keep on selling fruit trees, it 
seems to me that they must help to work 
out the marketing problems of fruit growers. 
The solution of these in the very nature of 
things will require the utilization of adver- 
tising on a broad and comprehensive scale. 
If the orchards now bearing and which will 
begin fruiting during the next few years 
are to be profitable to their owners, there 
must be worked out more scientific methods 
of selling fruit than those which now obtain, 
and there must be also a great deal of work 
done to develop demand for fruits. In both 
respects, advertising is essential and with- 
out it efforts to solve the problem might 
just as well be abandoned.” 





NUT TREES = 


Pecans, Japan and Black Walnuts, seedlings and bud- 


ded trees. 
supply for fall deliveries. 


vania Grown trees have good lateral roots—not the long 
tap roots as usually grown and sent out. 
pleases your customers and is satisfactory to handle 
because your customers get RESULTS. 


J. F. JONES, The Nut Tree Specialist 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Get my wholesale prices before you buy 
My root pruned, Pennsyl- 


Such stock 
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Headquarters for Southern Nurserymen’s Association Convention 


August 25, 26, 27, 1915—St. John Hotel, Hendersonville, N. C. 
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Evergreens of All Sorts 
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Kosters Blue Spruce and hundreds of other Evergreens, grown with the care which characterizes 
the production of nursery stock generally in the big Harrisons’ Nurseries, are commanding attention 


of nurserymen throughout the country. 


and await vour orders 


The Ornamental Tree and Plant Sections are fully equipped 




















KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE—FINEST OF BLUE SPRUCES 


In the Fruit Sections: 
PEACH 


PEAR 
Buds Ready Now 


APPLE 


PLUM 


Harrisons’ Nurseries, Berlin, Md. 





Come to Berlin and See Us 








National Apple Day 

American Fruits is one of the few publica- 
tions of the country which took up at the 
outset James Handly’s proposition for a 
National Apple Day. That was eleven years 
ago. Here is what the father of the move- 
ment James Handly, Quincy, IIl., said last 
month: 

The first anniversary of National Apple 
Day was observed on the third Tuesday in 
October, 1905. We are now approaching 
time for keeping the eleventh anniversary. 
During the first eight years of its history, I 
stood ‘practically solitary and alone in an- 
nouncing returning dates, and appealing for 
fitting celebrations. During the past two 
years the International Apple Shippers’ As- 
sociation has come grandly to the rescue 


with an aid that seemed to speed like a 
ball of fire all over the land, arousing enthu 
siasm to earnest efforts .and grandest 
achievements that had never been anticipat- 
ed. The success of the past two years is 
familiar to all, and expatiating on different 
methods of success would be wholly un- 
necessary. 


“We, of course, desire to see the day 
firmly established among the annual events. 
It is imperatively necessary that the move- 
ment requires continual financial aid for 
means of advertising and publicity to pre- 
serve its importance before the people. It 
should be obvious that there should be a 
well defined system for supplying necessary 
funds. My ideas are that a National Apple 
Day Association should be formed with 
leaders of pronounced integrity, with reputa- 
tions carrying confidence all through the 


country. The association should be incorp- 
orated with charter perpetual. With such 
established organization it should be ap- 
parent that in a country with population of 
100,000,000 that certainly a few thousand 
people could easily be found who could con 
tribute $1 per year for membership. It 
should be equally certain that a goodly num- 
ber could be found who would willingly 
give the sum of $5 for life membership. Then 
again, it is well known that philanthropic 
people are continually making bequests for 
maintenance of all charitable institutions. 
With the splendid record managers of Na 
tional Apple day have made, by seeing that 
hospitals, orphan asylums, and all charitable 
institutions were abundantly supplied with 
wholesome fruit on each anniversary, that 
bequests of smaller or greater value would 
be given to support and continue the wor 
thy work. 
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Federal Trade Board Studies Apple Problem 


HE question of permitting apple grow- 
T ers of the state of Washington to or- 
ganize a co-operative association, mar- 
ket their products in a manner that close- 
ly approaches the trust scheme of control of 
sales to fulfill a promise to reduce the cost 
to consumers and increase the profits of pro- 
ducers, was discussed by a federal trades 
commission in Seattle last month. 

W. H. Paulhamus, former state senator 
and the man who made the Puyallup Valley 
fruit growing industry successful, made sev- 
eral general recommendations to the com- 
mission at its meetings in Spokane and 
North Yakima and the members went to Se- 
attle August 7, filled with the idea that tie 
apple-growing industry can be promoted 
without infringing upon the law. 

It was pointed out to the commission in 
its hearings that Washington produced only 
8 per cent. of the apples grown in this coun. 
try; therefore could not monopolize the 
trade if the co-operative growers’ plans 
were carried out. On the other hand, it 
was insisted that if co-operation were per- 
mitted, the growers would receive more 
money for their crops and the buying public 
could be sold fruit more cheaply than at 
present. 

The members of the commission are: 
Joseph E. Davies, chairman; Edwin N. Hur- 
ley, vice-president; William J. Harris, 
George Rublee and Will H. Parry, the latter 
being the Seattle appointee. With the com- 
mission is C. J. Brand, chief of the office 
of markets and rural organization of the 
department of agriculture, who is regarded 
as the greatest expert on co-operative agri- 
cultural organizations in this country. 

Chairman W. H. Paulhamus of the North- 
west Growers’ Council asked the federal 
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commission to approve a summary of the 
working plan of the council which he pre- 
sented. 

C. J. Brand, a member of the commission 
who was with the party at the hearing, said 
informally he believed the growers were 
entirely within their rights, acting as indi- 
viduals, but he questioned the rights of sev- 
eral organizations to act in unison especial- 
ly if they attempted to fix prices. He said 
emphatically that growers’ organizations 
and shippers’ organizations could not co- 
operate without clashing with the anti-trust 
law. 

The commission was told by Mr. Paul- 
hamus that 15,000 cars of apples were sold 
at a loss last year and he declared that the 
selling system was wrong. Mr. Paulhamus 
discussed the condition of the apple indus- 
try and the circumstances leading up to the 
organization of the Growers’ Council. “The 
Growers’ Council is not for profit but to mar- 
ket the fruit under orderly control,” he said. 
“We are not eliminating the selling agen- 
cies and the plan allows our growers to ship 
through the agency he chooses. We claim 
the right to penalize the buyer who does not 
act fairly and the grower who does the same 
thing. We are not after a high price but a 
fair price. We will insist on f. 0. b. sales 
and want none sold on open consignment. 
The fruit cannot be sold profitably unless 
we can put a value on it. We merely want 
to place safe-guards around the industry by 
keeping books on all the selling agencies.” 

H. F. Davidson, of Hood River, Ore., orch- 
ard owner and shipper and president of the 
Northwest Shippers’ League, appeared be- 
fore the commission as a grower only. He 
estimated that the four ngrthwestern states 
had 400,000 acres of fruit, representing an 
investment of $200,000,000 and employing 
20,000 people and that in order to get a rea- 
sonable profit for the growers’ product con- 
eentration was necessary. “Our problem is 
to get our product to the consumer at a fair 
price,” said Mr. Davidson, “and at the same 
time secure a price that will yield a fair 
profit to the grower. I believe that the in- 
dustry can be put on a stable and profitable 
Mr. Davidson presented to the com- 
mission the experience of his orchard for 
the past five years declaring he had secured 
a small profit but not a reasonable one. 


basis.” 


The Price of Subscription 
Editor American Fruits: 


| have today received my July number of 
“American Fruits,” and, looking through it, 
| note that the subscription price is $1.50 
per year, which recalls to my mind that, in 
remitting to you the other day, | went on 
the assumption that the price was one dollar 
per year, and | take pleasure in enclosing 
you herewith fifty cents additional in 
stamps. Somehow or other this one dollar 
a year idea gets into a person’s mind and 
sticks there, although there is no earthly 
reason for it.. | certainly hope | shall live 
to see the day when high grade publications, 
such as yours, sell for what they are really 
worth.. | believe if the public were com- 
pelled to pay five dollars per year, that they 
would be the gainers in the long run, for the 
reason that they would then cling to their 
publications more tenaciously, read them 
more carefully, and get a fund of valuable 
knowledge that would continually grow and 
return them the subscription price a hun- 
dred fold. T. P. LITTLEPAGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Lemon Situation In America 
G. W. HORSFORD 

According to the data assembled by the 
Citrus Protective league the total acreage 
of leman trees in California is about 32,000. 
On this acreage, over one-half is not in bear- 
ing, and, assuming that the old groves will 
continue their present production, and that 
the young groves produce as heavily, we 
shall be producing within eight or ten years 
more lemons than are now used in this 
country. 

In the past ten years, California has pro- 
duced about one-half the total amount used 
in the United States. The balance has been 
imported from Italy and mostly from the 
island of Sicily. 

This country has been considered by the 
Italians their best lemon market, it havin: 
used, on an average, about 25 per cent of 
the entire Italian production. Under the 
cheap labor conditions of Italy and the 
smaller transportation charges to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, the Italians can pay the pres- 
ent tariff and still grow lemons at a profit 
when the California grower is producing 
at a loss. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the elimina- 
tion of the imported lemon and replacing it 
with the California article can only be ac- 
complished by a stiff fight. There is no 
doubt that this condition must be met dur- 
ing the next few years and overcome in 
order to market the increased crop which 
the large amount of young acreage promises. 
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Valuable Information About Ornamental Plants 


PROFESSOR J. W. GREGG, University of California, before Pacific Coast Nurserymen 


WOULD like to make a few brief re- 


marks concerning the improvement of 


quality and the greater landscape value 
of ornamental stock from the aesthetic and 
economic standpoint of the _ professional 
landscape gardener and the nurseryman. 

I believe that the nurserymen of this 
country and especially those in California 
should realize more than many of them do, 
that landscape gardening is today, in its 
highest sense, recognized as a fine art and 
as a profession and that its successful prac- 
tice is upon the same basis as that of the 
physician or the lawyer. When we prac- 
tice landscape gardening, we seek to “create 
organized beauty by the artistic and econ- 
omic use of several dissimilar elements.” 
The designing of a landscape, large or small, 
is distinctly a process of evolution, and as 
such, demands a most careful study of the 
numerous problems involved, as well as a 
thorough knowledge on the part of the prac- 
titioner of the principles governing correct 
design and the numerous elements of which 
a landscape may be composed. 

It is reasonable to suppose that on account 
of the great diversity of climate, soil condi- 
tions and the consequent varying effects on 
the plant life involved, arbitrary classes of 
plants suited to some of these climatic and 
soil conditions and not to others, can be 
considered. This classification, of course, is 
dependent not only on culture, but on vary- 
ing factors of soil, moisture, temperature 
and exposure. It seems expedient, then, 
to think of the state as divided into climatic 
or plant divisions. Six, and possibly seven, 
of these climatic or plant zones can arbi- 
trarily be formed, each with general climatic 
features more or less different from those 
of the others. They are as follows: 

Semi Tropical—A _ practically frostless 
belt a few miles wide, extending along the 
southern coast from San Diego to Santa 
Barbara. This is a region of even temper- 
ature, inclined somewhat to the semi-tropi- 
cal, and in which an immense number of 
more or less tropical plants can be success- 
fully grown, including those from the most 
remote parts of the world. A greater 
variety of trees, shrubs, and flowers flourish 
in this Southland than in the remainder of 
the entire state, but due to its short rainy 
season and long dry period, most vegetation 
associated with the landscape is dependent 
upon cultivation and irrigation. Plants de- 
manding warm winter temperatures, particu- 
larly winter blooming varieties, are well 
adapted to this climatic zone, as for example, 
plants from South and Central America, 
Mexico, India, Northern Australia and Af- 
rica. 

Coast—A region six to eight miles wide 
running north along the coast from Santa 
Barbara, almost to the Oregon state line. 
On account of the proximity of the ocean the 
temperature rarely falls below 30 degrees F. 
while the rainfall is heavy in winter, and the 
summer is cool and particularly foggy. The 
summer climate is unusually favorable to 
plant growth, especially those plants which 
flourish where conditions are cool, moist 
and shady, and the soil is a loose, leafy 
loam. Many plants from Northern Europe 
and Eastern United States, Japan and China 
are well adapted. In some of the dryer por- 
tions, plants native of the seacoasts of other 
countries are particularly suited. 

Bay Region—While the district around 
San Francisco Bay is included in the coast 
region, it is even more temperate. On the 


other hand, this region is exceedingly windy, 
especially in summer, and exposed situa- 
tions must be avoided. Classes of plants 
adapted to the coast districts flourish here 
in combination with many of those from the 
semi-tropical region, particularly those na 
tive of Chili, South Africa, New Zealand and 
Southern Australia. 

Interior Region—This is composed of the 
two large interior valleys, the Sacramento 
end the San Joaquin, together with some 
smaller areas as the Napa and Santa Clara 
Valleys, and the district around San Bernar- 
dino. They are regions of freezing temper 
ature for short periods in winter and high, 
dry heat in summer. The soil is generally 0 
rood quality, but some sections contain alka- 
li. The large valleys particularly are sub 
ject to destroying, cold north winds in win 
ter, and dry, wintering winds in summer. 

{To Be Continued ] 


Connecticut Nurserymen 


At the summer meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Nurserymen’'s Association at Lake Com- 
pounce there was a base ball game between 
teams captained by W .E. Campbell of the 
Elm City Nursery Company, New Haven, 
president of the Association, and C. R. Burr, 
Manchester, Conn. Burr's team, nicknamed 
the “Berberry Thunbergiis’” were defeated 
by Campbe!l’s “Forsythias” by heavy mar- 
gin. The features of the game were Burr's 
coaching, Hunt’s batting, Hoyt’s catching, 
Campbell’s pitching and Wilson's stealing 
bases. There was not even time to have “a 
quiet word with Burr” during the game. 
After dinner a short business session was 
held, during which a new member was en- 
rolled. 


On the Yaggy Plantation 





Ed. Yaggy, owner and manager of the 
Yaggy plantation, Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
looking for a cook. He has the biggest cook 
ing job in Reno county to be contracted. 

He wants to contract for 30,000 meals, 
which is some eating contract. The meals 
are for the apple pickers who will gather 
the big apple crop at his plantation. 

It is estimated by Mr. Yaggy that it will 
require 200 men fifty days to gather the 
apples at his place, which will mean 600 
meals per day, or thirty thousand during 
the fifty days. 

“How many apples will you have this 
year?” he was asked. 

“I don’t know; can't even guess,” he re 
plied. “We will have a big crop.” 


Ottawa county ,Ohio, fruit growers have 
formed a fruit exchange. Four of the big 
fruit companies, the Oak Harbor, Danbury, 
Gypsum and Port Clinton will handle ail 
their business through one central office 
which will be located at Port Clinton. 


Among the Calhoun county, Illinois, orch- 
ardists who have just sold the apples on 
their trees are: J. Q. Nimerick, Hamburg, 
$8,500; A. C. Mottaz, Hardin, $4,500; Mrs. 
M. Linderman Liberty, $875; William T. 
Bailey, Oak Grove, $1,200; T. J. Selby, Har 
din, $400. 


The Earl Fruit Company is shipping Mal- 
aga grapes from the Reedley, Cal., district 
under the brand of “Garden of Eden Fruit.” 
Later Emperors and Tokays will be shipped 
in the same manner. 


If it relates to Commercial Horticulture it is 
in ‘American Fruits.” 


English Ability to Pack 

President W. Cuthbertson, of the Horti- 
cultural Trades Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, took up last month a memoran- 
dum prepared by Dr. Gordon Hewitt, Domin- 
ion Entomologist, Ottawa, Canada, the pur- 
port of which was that nursery stock from 
Ireland, Belgium, France, Japan, Holland, 
and Germany usually arrives in Canada in 
excellent condition, and that English nursery 
stock arrives in bad condition, owing to the 
lack of care and the use of unsuitable mater- 
ial in packing. President Cuthbertson pro- 
cured the following statements from British 
exporters of nursery stock: 

fjenjamin R. Cant & Sons, Colchester 
“For a number of years we have sent a quan- 
tity of Roses to Canada with most satisfac- 
tory results. Our customers include some of 
the superintendents of public gardens, and 
as far as our recollection carries us, we 
have not received a single complaint. On 
the contrary, we hold many testimonials as 
to our excellent method of packing.” 

Sander & Sons, St. Albans—‘‘We beg to 
say that we have received no complaints 
about the packing of any goods we have sent 
to Canada or the United States. On the 
contrary, we have endless testimonials from 
all countries, including the above, com- 
mending our packing.” 

Wm. Fell & Co., Ltd., Hexham—‘In refer- 
enec to the memorandum on the packing of 
nursery stock for export to Canada, we beg 
to say we have been sending large quantities 
of nursery stock of various kinds (but prin 
cipally Gooseberries) to U.S.A. and Canada 
for over thirty years, and during that time 
have only had two very slight complaints 
these referred to trees not growing after 
they had been planted, and it was suggest- 
ed that they had been packed too dry, which 
of course, was a very questionable point. 
We may add that we always use Moss for 
the roots and dry bracken for the tops of 
bushes and trees, and have numerous testi 
monials expressing satisfaction with goods 
arriving in satisfactory condition.” 

Messrs. Fell have a large number of tes 
timonials, one of which was from the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, Ge 
neva, N. Y., U.S.A.: “I have just received 
the package of nursery stock which you 
forwarded March 12th. The stock arrived 
in good condition. It is better stock than 
that which I obtained from the Continent.” 

Walter ©. Slocock, Woking, Surrey, has 
copies of letters received from Canada and 
the U.S.A., stating that his consignments, 
which are very large (occasionally over £1, 
000 in value) arrive in excellent condition. 

Geo. Bunyard & Co., Ltd., Maidstone, can- 
not say they have never had any complaints, 
but such as they have had, when traced, 
have been caused by delay or careless 
handling. In one instance several cases 
containing valuable trees were floated across 
a river instead of being ferried, and after 
being thoroughly wet through, had to con 
tinue a long journey in that condition. 

Alex Dickson & Sons, Itd., Newtownards, 
Ireland, say that they have been exporting 
Roses and other nursery stock to the United 
States and Canada for almost half a century, 
and during that period have not received 
any complaint as to defectiveness in pack- 
ing. 

J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, 
Surrey—Mr. F. Gomer Waterer, the princi- 
pal of this firm, writes that he agrees to 
some extent with the opinion expressed by 
Dr. Gordon Hewitt, as he has occasion to 
see quite a good deal of stuff arrive in the 
United States both from England and from 
the Continent, and the contrast in packing 
was, in lots of cases, ludicrous. He adds: 
“The Continental packers pay minute atten- 
tion to the smallest detail, while I have seen 
English stuff arrive without any attempt at 
packing in the proper sense.” So far as his 
firm is concerned they have not had many 
complaints of recent years, as much atten- 
tion is paid to packing. 





The Highland orchard in Pike county, 
Arkansas, produced 800 carloads of peaches 
this year. More than 2,000 hands were em- 
ployed in the harvesting. 
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Why I Quit Banking for Pecan Business 


A. C. EASLEY, Waco, Texas, before the Texas Horticultural Society 


Y interest in pecans dates back to the 
M first one I ever tasted, when, a lad 
of eleven years, I landed in the 
“Hightower Valley” on the Brazos river in 
Hood county. We had come from Illinois, 
the home of the hickory nut, the butternut, 
the hazelnut and the soft-shelled Black wal- 
nut. My father was a surgeon in General 
Taylor’s army during the Mexican war and 
traveled over a good part of Texas at the 
close of the war. He had told me much 
about this wonderful nut and from the very 
first taste I realized, what I had never doubt- 
ed, that all he had said was true and that it 
was in truth better than any of the nuts | 
had known. I did not know then that, “The 
pecan is bread, butter and meat all in one”; 
that it is “Nature’s best gift to man”; and 
that it is the veritable “King of Nuts”. But 
I did know that here was something mighty 
good to eat, and I was not long in locating 
the trees that bore the finest nuts. 

In this large valley on the Brazos and in 
the “McGhee Bottom” on Red River near 
where I lived later I often wondered even 
as a boy why there were so few trees that 
bore extra fine pecans, and if there were not 
some way to improve the inferior nuts. I 
remember asking my father, who was an 
expert at grafting fruit trees and grapes, if 
this could not be done. He said he thought 
it could be done by grafting from the fine 
trees just like fruit trees and that he was 
going to try it some day. If he ever tried 
it I do not know. He died when | was 
eighteen. Possibly he did try and found like 
the other pioneers that fruit tree methods 
would not succeed with the pecan. 

My real interest in pecans, however, be- 
gan about thirteen years ago when I learned 
from an old and honored member of this co- 
ciety, the late lamented C. Falkner of my 
home town, of the possibilities from top- 
working the native trees. At that time I was 
figuring on buying some land and was unde- 
cided which of three tracts to buy, This con- 
versation with Mr. Falkner decided me in 
favor of the one that had the most pecan 
trees on it. It was an old run-down Johnson 
grass place on the Bosque river with a 
sprinkling of pecan sprouts both on the up- 
land and in the bottom, and about five hun- 
dred pecan trees varying in size from five 
inches to five feet diameter. 

I decided first to put the land in a good 
state of cultivation ,and then to bud the 
sprouts and top-work the larger trees. Sev- 
eral years experience with the “Tenant 
Problem,” however, caused these plans to 
vanish like a dream. My pecan sprouts 
were skinned up, broken down, cut down, 
dug up and actually killed by salting the 
tap-root where it was cut off. I tried several 
times to get the larger trees topped, but 
could get no one to do the work who could 
be depended upon to do it right. 

My duties as paying teller and auditor in 
one of the best banks in Texas were so 
confining about this time that I decided to 
sell the place and buy more stock in the 
bank. Fortunately I could not sell at the 
price I wanted, so things rocked along until 
three years ago when I decided to give up 
my work at the bank and carry out in per- 
son my long cherished plan of establishing 
a fine pecan grove on this place. I had 
qualified as an “agriculturist” beyond doubt 
during the ten years I had owned the place. 
A good part of my salary at the bank went 
every year to its support. I was determined 
to not only make it support itself but to pay 


me dividends, aside from developing the pe- 
can proposition. 

When I told the president of the bank ot! 
my intentions, he tried to persuade me not 
to quit and after a conference with the di- 
rectors offered me a substantial raise in 
salary. He said, “I suppose you know you 
are already the highest paid teller in the 
city but we think enough of you to offer you 
this increase in salary. I want you to think 
this over and sleep over it and let me know 
your decision in the morning.” I thanked 
him for his expression of esteem and confi- 
dence and assured him that I appreciated it 
more than could be expressed in mere words. 
Told him all about my plans and how I real- 
ly felt that I ought not to put them off any 
longer, but promised to think it over care- 
fully and let him know in the morning. 
“Thank you,” he said, “I know you will de- 
cide right. Goodnight. I will see you in the 
morning.” 

I left the bank that evening with the words 
of the president ringing in my ears and with 
a feeling deep down in my heart that I ought 
to accept his generous offer and stay with 
the bank. But as | turned the corner and 
started home I met a mutual friend who 
greeted me with, “What’s this I hear about 
your going to quit the bank? I thought 
you were a fixture there.” I told him why 
I was thinking of quitting. He asked me 
how many acres I had, how many native 
trees, etc., and when I told him he slapped 
me on the back and said, “Easley, you've 
got a fortune in that piece of land.” Then he 
told me something about what they were do- 
ing with pecans in Georgia where he came 
from. Told of a friend of his who had turn- 
ed down an offer of $80,000 for an eighty- 
acre pecan grove. My mind trained to 
figures quickly calculated, “350 acres at 
$1000 per, $350,000! Pshaw, I can buy me a 
bank in a few years if I need one.” I had 
always thought of Georgia as one of the 
old original thirteen states long since worn 
out, where in order to get a stand of peas, 
even, it was necessary to plant three in a 
hill, one to push and one to pull while the 
other comes up and I thought, if pecan trees 
set out (they don’t grow wild in Georgia) on 
that poor land will make it worth $1000 per 
acre in twenty years, native trees in the 
Bosque bottom top-worked ought to make 
it worth double that in half the time. 

An acre of land, or anything else for that 
matter, is worth just exactly what it will 
produce interest on. If money is worth 
eight per cent., an acre of land to be worth 
$1000 must produce $80 per acre. With an 
average say of 20 trees to the acre each 
tree would have to bring in $4, about one 
bushel of pecans at ten cents, or a half 
bushel at twenty cents. Could I take one 
of my native trees, top-work it and get it 
up to the point of bearing a half bushel 
in ten years? It looked reasonable, though 
I had no definite data to figure from. These 
thoughts occupied my mind as I left my 
friend that evening and went on home. Ar- 
rived there I sat down at my desk and 
thought and thought and figured and figured 
until away into the night. 

Some of you remember that startling sen- 
tence with which the late Col. Exall began 
a famous address before the Farmers’ Con- 
gress a few years ago, “One-half the world 
lies down hungry every night.” It came to 
me in my musings and I asked myself “Why 
should anybody in Texas ever be hungry?” 
Texas could feed herself on pecans and 


other native products if all the rest of the 
world were blotted out. There came to me 
the expression of another great man, “He 
who makes two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before is a benefactor to the 
human race,” and I thought if this be true 
what can be said of the man who makes 
a fine paper-shell pecan grow where nothing 
grew before. And I had a vision and in the 
vision I beheld the fertile valleys of the Trin- 
ity, the Brazos, the Colorado, the Gauda- 
loupe, the Neuces and their tributaries liter- 
ally covered with native pecan trees top- 
worked to the fine paper-shell varieties. It 
was veritably a picture of the “New Jerusa- 
lem.” If the “Tree of Life” has a prototype 
of this earth it is undoubtedly the pecan. 
1 awoke next morning with a determination 
to do what I could to assist Risien, Halbert, 
Judge Edwards and others in making this 
dream come true. I decided to start on my 
own place, get all the information possible 
and then get the best expert advice and as- 
sistance obtainable and never undertake to 
do anything for another until I had first 
demonstrated that it could be done. 

I had been trying to get information along 
this line for several years. Had written to 
nearly every prominent pecan man whose 
address I could get asking the following 
questions: 

1. What do you consider the best varie- 
ties of pecans for Central Texas? 

2. Do you advise planting budded trees, 
or planted nut where tree is to grow and 
afterwards budding? 

3. What variety bears at earliest age, 
and at what age from planting nut? 

4. Please give address of party who has 
the oldest tree of varieties you recommend. 

The replies were disappointing to say the 
least. One simply sent me his catalogue. 
Another wrote across the bottom of my let- 
ter, “See your local nurseryman” and return- 
ed it to me. None answered all my ques- 
tions. Those who had trees to sell of course 
advised planting trees. Those who had nuts 
to sell advised planting nuts. Those who 
had neither as a rule did not answer at all. 

I determined that if there were a corner 
on pecan information I was going to “butt 
into” the corner. I had made a specialty of 
botany in my college course and some of 
the fundamental laws of plant growth and 
propagation had clung to me through all the 
years that my mental processes were so 
completely along the line of figures. By 
reading everything I could get hold of 
about pecans in newspapers, magazines, 
catalogues and proceedings of nut growers’ 
conventions I accumulated a valuable fund 
of information, but before undertaking the 
practical work I employed the best expert 
budder I could find to come out to my place 
and bud some trees for me and teach me his 
tricks. That was three years ago. Perhaps 
some of you have noticed how I have sat in 
the front row in the meetings of this society 
since then taking in everything and saying 
nothing. My father said to me once, “Keep 
your eyes and ears open and your mouth 
shut. You don’t get information through the 
mouth.” That has been worth a great 
deal to me all my life, and especially during 
the last few years I have been a member 
of this society. I have gone home from 
these meetings and tried out every scheme 
of budding or grafting that had been sug- 
gested. I have tried all known methods and 
some unknown. 

Perhaps you would like to hear something 
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about the results of my three years’ work. 
I now have 3000 pecan trees on my place— 
1200 top-worked native trees and the re- 
mainder planted. There are fifteen different 
varieties. I could get no definite informa- 
tion as to what varieties were best adapted 
to Central Texas so had to try them out for 
myself. Four varieties are bearing this 
year—Halbert, Money-Maker, Texas Prolific 
and San Saba. Am crossing the Halbert on 
the Money-maker and the Texas Prolific, 
and have traps set for all sorts of chance 
cross-pollinations. I also have 30 Black 
walnut trees grafted to the English walnut. 
When these begin to bear am going to try 
a cross of the English walnut on several va- 
rieties of pecans. The advantages of such 
a cross are readily apparent. We would 
more than likely get a nut that would keep 
better than the English walnut, one that 
would grow on walnut stocks as well as 
pecan stocks and one that would grow where 
the English walnut grows and also where 
the pecan grows, thus giving it a much wid- 
er range than either parent. 

Now, have I given you sufficient reason, 
“Why I Quit Banking for Pecan Growing?” 
Why I have stayed quit is another and a 
shorter story. At the National Nut Growers’ 
convention in Houston in 1913, Prof. W. N. 
Hutt, State Horticulturist of North Caro- 
lina, had a paper on “The Pecan Acreage” 
and when he read out the list of states with 
the number of acres in each devoted to pe- 
can orchards, with Georgia heading the list 
and Texas at the tail end—away out on the 
very tip of the tail at that—my blood fairly 
boiled. I could hardly keep from jumping 
up and saying, “You're a liar sir, Texas has 
more pecan trees than all the rest of the 
world! Why, sir, Texas—Texas—” but then 
I reflected that he was talking about budded 
and grafted trees, and remembering my 
fruitless efforts to obtain such information 
thought possibly he was right, so held my 
seat and took my medicine. I resolved right 
then and there to do everything in my pow- 
er to take Grand Old Texas from the tail of 
that list and put her at the head. The very 
idea of Texas being at the tail end of any 
list of states in the production of anything 

except possibly icebergs or polar bear— 
seemed preposterous. Whiie Texas was not 
one of the “Original Thirteen” she enjoys a 
more glorious distinction in being the first 
Empire admitted into the Union. She is 
first in area; first in the production of cattle, 
sheep, goats, cotton oil, natural gas—possi- 
bly also hot air—and native pecans. Shall 
she then be last in the production of the 
fine paper-shell varieties? 

Before I got home from that convention 
1 had formulated a top-working contract to 
furnish everything and do all the work of 
topping the native trees, budding and graft- 
ing to fine paper-shell varieties, pruning, re- 
budding when necessary and looking after 
the trees generally for the two years fol- 
lowing for so much per tree—the amount de- 
pending upon the number of trees, location 
and average size. I make the amount as low 
as possible consistent with expert work and 
allow it to be paid in quarterly payments un- 
der an absolute guarantee. Several nur- 
serymen have told me that I make the price 
too low, but I have no fear of starving, and 
if I can live to see Grand Old Texas head 
the list of states in the production of paper- 
shell pecans I shall feel, that “I have fought 
a good fight” and helped to win a great 
race. 

It is a big undertaking to be sure, but 
just think what it would mean if all the 
fine young pecan trees in our fertile valleys 
were top-worked! When one-quarter of them 
ime transformed into regular bearers of 
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fine paper-shell pecans it will put Texas so 
far ahead of the other states that they can’t 
even see us for the dust we kick up. 

Iam doing what I can with several assist- 
ants from the A. & M. College, but I need 
help. Why don’t you nurserymen take up 
this work? It would help your sale of bud- 
ded and grafted trees. Every man who has 
a native grove has spots where there are 
no trees and will buy fine trees to fill in. 
His neighbors who have no native trees will 
buy the budded and grafted trees to set 
out as soon as they see what the top-worked 
trees will do. 

Most people have the idea that it takes 
from ten to twenty years to get results from 
pecans, and so it does from many of the 
native trees if left alone in the forest, and 
they are slow to believe that a top-worked 
tree will bear in two or three years from the 
bud. They are from away back in Missouri 
and it is up to us to show them what can be 
done. If the members of this society would 
get in behind this proposition of top-work- 
ing the native pecan trees in this state we 
could literally transform it in five years. 

What has been done so far is hardly a 
scratch. We have been learning how and 
there is much yet to learn. The Risiens 
have done some wonderful things out on the 
San Saba—things that a few years ago the 
experts said could not be done. Fame and 
fortune await the discoverer of some com- 
bination of salts, sugars and acids in which 
to bathe the cut surfaces of stock and 
scion to prevent the cambium dying before 
circulation is established. The producer of 
a nut that will come true to seed will also 
get his share of glory and of this world’s 
goods. 

When the native pecan trees that are 
suitable to be top-worked in Texas are top- 
worked to the regular and prolific bearing 
varieties, the problem of a food supply for 
her people will be settled for all time to 
come. 

It is up to us, fellow-members of the Texas 
Horticultural Society, to so use the mater- 
ials and facilities placed in our hands by 
the Creator that when he begins to cast 
about for a site for the “New Jerusalem” 
he will be forced to exclaim with the Indian 
of old “Beautiful!” and will establish here 
the headquarters of his “Everlasting King- 
dom.” 


Up-to-Date Nursery Cultivation 


The Neosho, Mo., Times, June 17, says: 

Our farmers and other business men who 
are interested in the soil, will find a de- 
sired object lesson now in full operation in 
the work of the William P. Stark Nurser- 
ies on the W. G. Ratliff farm of 100 acres 
just northeast of Neosho. William H. Duff 
recently showed these nurseries to Harlan 
Thompson of the Kansas City Star, and 
he, like Messrs. Morrison and Chapin of the 
St. Louis Republic, was amazed at the re- 
sults secured in the Ozark soil. 

The growth of the young nursery stock is 
surprising, especially the strawberry plants, 
grape vines and assorted trees and plants. 

In the east corner of the farm is to be 
found a large collection of shade trees and 
shrubs, most of which are imported from 
France. In the north corner there are thous- 
ands of young rose bushes, which were 
transplanted from hot beds. 

At Stark City the William P. Stark Nur- 
series follow the same efficient method of 
cultivation. The nurseries almost surround 
the village and you will find nursery stock 
growing on six different farms. 

The statement was made by an agricultur- 
al expert that with manuring, cow peas, and 
high class cultivation, the crop averages of 
the Ozark country could be increased fully 
25 per cent. and in some instances even 
more. This may sound like a very strong 
statement—it is, but a visit to either the 
W. G. Ratliff farm, a mile northeast of 
Neosho, or the nurseries at Stark City offers 
actual evidence of the truth of this state- 
ment. The healthy growth of the young 
fruit trees also shows what can be done by 
proper methods in the Ozarks, and demon- 
strates that a combination of farming and 
fruit growing should prove a most profitable 
investment. 


Demonstrations of mechanical peach and 
apple graders are to be given in Keyser, and 
perhaps at several other fruit centers of 
West Virginia. The state department of ag- 
riculture communicated with manufacturers 
of the graders and secured their cooperation. 
Owing to the great increase of the peach 
and apple production of the state the sort- 
ing and grading problem has become a ser- 
ious one in the big commercial fruit sections 
of the eastern part of the state. 


The Portland, Oregon, Journal says that 
Rev. George Schoener, of Brooks, Ore., has 
produced a pea which is eaten pod and all, 
like a string bean; also a cross between 
“the wild plum and the wild apricot of Ore- 
gon,” and “rose apple” resulting from a cross 
between a Spitzenberg apple and the wild 
rose of Oregon! 
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Fall Business 


You want prompt shipments 
You want to buy where you can get 
We can serve you 


right. Let us have your want list. 


“Top Notch’”’ 
Berberry Ghunbergii 


At popular prices. 
Are you getting our Bulletins, quot- 


a complete line. 











the best ever. 














ing a long list of stock? 


C. R. BURR @ CO. 


Manchester, Conn. 
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Lively Times in the Big Peach Belts 


An excellent idea of the activity in peach 
growing sections of the country is shown in 
the business announcements of salesagents, 
co-operative associations, individual ship- 
pers and commission houses which started 
up in a lively manner in the middle of last 
month. Here are some of the announce- 
ments: 

Lancelot Jacques, Sr., Smithsburg, Md. 
For Sale: 1000 cars Peaches. The famous 
high-colored Blue Ridge Mountain fruit, 
graded “Extra Fancy,” “Fancy,” “Choice.” 
Elbertas—Movement begins Aug. 20. Car 
lots early varieties now moving. I am ex- 
clusive salesagent for 30 of the largest and 
best orchards in the famous Blue Ridge 
Mountain Peach Belt. Wire for prices on 
straight cars or less F. O. B. Smithsburg, 
Md. 

South Mountain Fruit Growers’ Assn., 
Smithsburg, Md.—Get into the Peach Game 
This is the big Peach year. The famous 
mountain peaches from Smithsburg, Md., 
are now moving. Yellow varieties to com- 
mence August 20. Packed in six-basket car- 
riers half bushel hampers and bushel bas- 
kets under the supervision of experienced 
Georgia packers. 

Carleton C. Pierce, Secy. West Virginia 
Horticultural Society, Romney, W. Va. 
Peaches, 3500 cars—Champions ready about 
August 10th to 20th, Elberta’s about August 
20th to September 10th. Quality best ever. 


XIE NURSERIES 
KPRORY FIELDS 


The growing season has been favorable 
and our Peonies are in excellent condition. 
The leading commercial varieties at attract- 
ive prices. Write for list and stock up now 
for the increasing demand 

WILD BROS. NURSERY Co. 
SARCOXIE, MO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PEACH SEED 


The Kind that Produces Results 
“Safety First”--Plant Peach 
Seed from Van Lindley 
and have no regrets 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
POMONA, N. C. 














Seed and Nursery Catalogs 


TO BE EFFECTIVE your horticul- 
tural printing and engraving calls for a 
knowledge of horticultural literature 
and practice as well as good printing 
and advertising; it also involves matters 
of a confidential nature. 

Competetive salesmanship often in- 
volves taking sides, resorting to sharp 
practices, shaving quality here and 
cutting prices there. 

Service that serves, and printing 
possessing force and character, demand 
sincerity, knowledge aptitude, enthus- 
iasm, imagination. 

These elements are not in the com- 
petitive classes. When you feel that 
you are in the market for this kind of 
service, let us know. Correspondence 
invited. 

1000 Original Photographs 
1000 Standard Plant Cuts 


THE KRUCKEBERG PRESS 


237 Franklin St. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
. Phones: A 1420; Broadway 1420 


Highly colored. Well flavored. Carefully 
packed as desired. Apples, 2,000 Cars 
Crop is below normal average in quantity 
but will be best ever produced in quality. 
Karly varieties now moving. Late varieties, 
such as Grimes Golden, Jonathan, Winesap, 
etc., ready usual time. 

Northern Ohio Island Peaches—2000 cars. 
75% Elbertas, ready August 25. Early varie 
ties ready August 15. Write, phone or wire: 
Catawba-Peninsula Fruit Co., Gypsum, O.:; 
Danbury Fruit Co., Danbury, O.; Island & 
Gypsum Fruit Co., Gypsum, O.; Port Clinton 
Fruit Co.; Oak Harbor Fruit Co. 

Koshkonong-Brandsville Fruit Shippers’ 
Assn., Koshkonong, Mo.—600 cars Ozark El- 
berta Peaches, thoroughly sprayed. The 
fruit is smooth and absolutely clean, is 
well distributed on the trees and will be of 
large size and fine quality. Expert packers 
and inspectors will be used to insure good 
pack and grade. The peaches will be pack- 
ed in bushel baskets and 6-basket carriers. 
For sale F. O. B. Koshkonong, Brandsville, 
Torrey, St. Elmo and Elberta, Missouri. 
Movement is now on. We guarantee every 
package to be as represented. Largest shir- 
ping point on the Frisco lines. 

Rogers Fruit Assn., Rogers, Ark.—Ozark 
Elbertas, 60 cars fine stock, thoroughly 
sprayed and thinned. Packed in bushel bas- 
kets with round covers. Movement is now 
on. All cars decked with lumber. 

C. E. Scott Fruit Co., Harrison, Ark. 
We offer you 75 cars of fine Elbertas. Ship- 
ping now on. If you want real fruit, large 
size and highly colored, be on hand. 

E. J. Bryan, Warrior, Ala.—Celebrated 
Mont Eyrie Elberta Peaches. Carlot move- 
ment now on. A number of highest authori- 
ties have stated in sworn depositions that 
Mont Eyrie Elbertas are the “best in every 
respect we have ever seen,” and “the best 
in America.” This crop is the best ever. 
All will be handled by expert packers, put 
up in popular six-basket carriers. J. H. 
Hale will control northbound consigniaents 
and assist me in making F. O. B. sales. 

Upper Potomac Fruit Exchange, Keyser, 
W. Va.—West Virginia Peaches, Champions, 
August 12. Belle of Georgia, August 17. El- 
berta, August 20. 300 cars. Quality Peaches 
for F. O. B. Buyers. Packages to suit car- 
lot purchasers. 

Amalgamated Orchards Co., Cherry Run, 
W. Va.—Mountain Peaches, 175 cars for sale. 
Standard, high-bulge three-tier pack. Clean, 
high-colored, sprayed fruit. Hiley and Geor- 
gia Belles now moving in carlots. Elbertas 
start next week, followed by other yellow 
and white free-stone varieties. Will load 
carlots daily until September 25. Shipping 
Stations; Cherry Run and Sleepy Creek, W. 
Va.; Hancock and Millstone, Md.; Clarks 
Gap, Va. Fruit grown and packed by: 
Sleepy Creek Orchard Co., W. M. Scott’s 
Fruit Farm and Loudoun Orchard Co. 

Back Creek Valley Orchard Co., Hedges- 
ville, W. Va.—75 cars high grade West Vir- 
ginia Mountain Peaches. Champion now 
moving. Hiley, Reeves Favorite, Belle of 
Georgia, Elberta, Salway and later varieties 
following. All young trees, four years old. 
Orchards have received best of attention and 
fruit is highly colored, well flavored and 
first class in every respect. Will be care- 
fully graded and packed in six-basket car- 
riers and half-bushel Delaware baskets. 

Hartford Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Hart- 
ford, Mich.—175 cars peaches. Positively 
the finest in Michigan. Every bushel will 


be graded and packed in the Association 
warehouse—not in the orchard. The peaches 
will be uniform, and exactly as represented. 
We have fine shipping facilities—two roads, 
with warehouse located right on both. Early 
varieties moving now. Elbertas start Aug. 
25th. Packed in bushels, with center posts, 
unless otherwise ordered. Get the quality 
you want, honestly packed, by securing your 
supply from us. Send your buyers here—we 
have lots of fruit, best of packing facilities 
and good hotel accommodations. 


Chase Brothers Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., are in their new offices, 82 
St. Paul street, sixth floor of the Warner 
building, where their friends may find them 
easily, since the location is in the heart of 
the city. 


nurserymen, 


Have you your copy 
American Fruits 
Directory of Nurserymen? 
1915 Edition 
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The Monroe Nursery 


I.E. Ilgenfritz’SonsCo. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Over 
Sixty Years 
in the 


Business 


Offer a 
General 
Line of 





CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


Cherry and Std. Pear 


ofextra quality. If you are in the mar- 
ket for superior trees write us for prices. 


LE. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


| MONROE, MICH. 





| Manufacturers of theCelebrated Ilgenfritz 
Graft and Stock Planter 
and Firmer. 





THE FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


200 Acres Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Roses 


Send for Price List 


W. B. WHITTIER & CO. 








Fine Stock of 
Rhododendrons, Kalmias and 


Andromedas 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





READY REFERENCE INFORMATION 


Are you preserving your copies of AMERICAN FRUITS? The frequent requests for 
back numbers of this publication clearly indicate the special value resulting in keep- 


ing files of the journal intact. 


A simple and convenient way to do this is by means 


of the Binder we supply at 75 cents in litho boards and $1.50 in full black cloth. 
Volumes are indexed and thus a history of Commercial Horticulture is at hand at all 


times for reference. 
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Grape Vines 


If you are in the market 
for fancy stock I have it 


Concord, Moore’s 
Early and Niagara 
in large quantities 


Fairfield Nurseries 
(CHAS. M. PETERS) 
SALISBURY, MD. 





MANEY & SAYRE, Inc. 


Wholesale Nurseries 
GENEVA, NEW YORK 


We will have for Fall and Spring an extra 
fine lot of Apple, Cherry, Plum, Pear, Apri- 
cot, Peach, Currants, Roses, Barberry Thun., 
Cal. Privet, Hydrangea P. G. Also Bud 
Sticks and Currant Cuttings. Get our quo- 
tations before placing your order. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED 


In choice young ornamental Nursery Stock 
for transplanting lining out, or mail orders? 
If you are, get next- to our Trade List of 
genuine bargains, in Oriental Planes, Nat 
Seedlings, Oaks, Ash, Oatalpa Speciosa, 
Honey and Black Locust, in large quantities, 
besides hundreds of other varieties, both 
deciduous and evergreen. Peach Trees 
Dahlia Bulbs, etc., «te. 
ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 
WANTED —Tree Seeds of all kinds 





RFRS NURSERY 


Headquarters for 
Small Fruit Plants 


1200 Acres 
“At It 26 Years” 


Strswberries Currants Rhubarb 
Raspberries Gooseberries Asparagus 
Blackberries Grape Vines Horseradish 
Dewberries Privet Hardwood Cuttings 

100,000 transplanted raspberry, blackberry and dew- 
berry plants for retail trade. See wholesale list before 
placing your order. 


W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, O. 












CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, 
Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines 


and Conifers for Nursery Planting 


Information regarding stock, terms, prices 
etc. may be had on application to Mr, 
Detriche’s sole representative for the United 
States and Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York. 














solid to Sa- 
rb, Pro- 
Americus and other best 
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Record Peach Crop 

All indications at present are that the 
1915 peach crop of the United States will be 
the largest in the history of the country. 
The total of 58,000,000 bushels reported on 
July 1 was an increase of 8 per cent over 
last year’s figures for the corresponding per 
iod, but it is believed that the real exten’ 
of the crop when completed will be greater 
than is indicated by these figures. Many of 
the larger producing areas will have substay 
tially increased yields, in some of which 
there was a dearth last year, while in the en 
tire country there is only one district—that 
of Colorado—in which the crop is noticeably 
shorter than in 1914. 

The Texas yield will be much larger than 
last year; Oklahoma's will establish a new 
record; Arkansas and the Missouri territory 
will show big figures; Georgia will equal last 
year; new records will be made in West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and western Pennsylvania; 
Delaware, New Jersey, and Connecticu: 
yields will be good; western New York, big; 
Ohio district and Michigan, about the same 
as last year; the Northwest, with a great in 
crease, may break the record; and Cali 
fornia will have fully as many peaches as 
last year. 

As some of these big producing district 
will develop at about the same period, the 
marketing problem involved will be one re 
quiring the most expert attention in order 
that the distribution may be made to the 
best advantage.—U. S. Commerce Report. 

Hartford, Mich., Exchange 

The first car of fruit to be shipped by the 
newly organized Hartford Fruit Growers’ 
and Farmers’ Exchange was sent out early 
last month, loaded with Duchess apples from 
the orchards of the association members. 
The Duchess apples are the first of the local 
fruits to move in car lots, but followins 
their harvest other varieties of apples and 
an enormous peach crop will follow quickly. 








The Florida Citrus Exchange proposes to 
spend about $75,000 this season in proclaim 
ing the superiority of Florida fruit over all 
others. That advertising pays is the belie: 
of the progressive men who direct the 
destinies of this great mutual organization. 


SELECTING MAGAZINES 


An expert on magazines recently said: 

CONTENTS—The contents of any publica- 
tion is a mirror reflecting its class of read- 
ers positively. To know which magazines to 
use is the simplest of problems. Read them 
straight through from the reader’s view 
point. You can readily judge by their liter- 
ary or pictorial contents the mental class to 
whom they appeal. 

PRICE—The price a magazine sells at 
proves the purchasing ability of its readers. 

POLICY—lIs it a spineless, pliable thing 
just existing in spite of itself or is it a mag- 
azine which the readers want because it 
serves a real purpose? 

RELIABILITY—Is it a magazine whose 
editorial, circulation and advertising 
methods can be molded according to the 
best bargain driven? 

CIRCULATION—Is it a magazine which 
must give inducements in order to sell it- 
self? If so, it means secondary reader in- 
terest and third rate value for the advertiser. 

Judge any medium on the above basis, 
mix with old fashioned common sense and 
you cannot make a mistake in selecting your 
mediums. Space of real advertising value 
must be paid for just as the advertiser's 
goods must be paid for at full face value. 





WHAT ADVERTISERS WANT 
The advertiser wants a straight publica- 
tion that accepts dictation from no one. 
And the more clearly independent a medium 
is the more it appeals to the business man 
who uses it for his business announcements. 
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Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


Rooms 6 and 7, 122 1-2 Grand Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Wholesalers of 
Nursery Stock and Nursery Supplies 
A very complete line of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc. 


SPECIALTIES 


Clean Coast Grown Seedlings, Oregon Champion 
Gooseberries and Perfection Currants 


Write now 











Apple Trees 


2 years, Buds 
Apple Trees 


2 years, Grafts 
Cherry-= Peach== Plum 


Kieffer Pear 
| and 2 years 


Gooseberries 
Currants 
Grapes, Rhubarb 
Flowering Shrubs 


Shade Trees 


Apple and Pear Seedlings 
Forest Tree Seedlings 


Catalpa Speciosa, Elm, Maple, 
Honey Locust, Black Locust, 
Osage 


J. H. SKINNER & CO. 


NORTH TOPEKA, KAN. 


' zr 























$5 Nursery Directory for $1 


Only exclusive Nursery Directory 
published, Every State, Canada and 
Foreign. Based on official sources. 
Revised to date. 

‘*Worth $5.00 of any man’s money.”’ 

—John Watson, Newark, N. Y. 


Sent postpaid $1.00 
American Fruits Pub. Co., ®°g"¥""" 





WOOD LABELS 


The kind that gives satisfaction 
Can be supplied either plain or 
printed, with Iron or Copper wire 
attached in any quantity. 

Our facilities for handling your 
requisite are unexcelled. 

Samples and prices are at the 
command of a communication 
trom you. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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A Model State Horticultural Inspection Law 


Recommended by Horticultural Inspectors Association and American Association of Nurserymen 


Note—The parenthetical words = and 
phrases are to be understood as options 
suitable to local state conditions and usage. 

FRG Me. ...., APBTOVEE 2... ccc. vee ws 
Chae, GF Gee. .csce GOO SE oc vcccvcce ] 

Be it enacted by the (Legislature) (peo- 
ple) of the state of ........ (represented 
in) (General Assembly) (Senate and As- 
sembly) that: 

1. The following terms as used in (this 
act) (sections .... to ., inclusive) shall 
be construed as follows: 

1. The singular and plural forms of 
any word or term in (this act) (sections 
.... to ...., inclusive) shall be construed 
as interchangeable and equivalent within 
the meaning of the act. 

2. The term “person” shall include 
corporations, companies, societies, associa- 
tions, partnerships or any individual or 
combination of individuals. When constur- 
ing and enforcing the provisions of (this 
act) (sections .... to ...., inclusive) the 
act, omission, or failure of any officer, 
agent, servant or other individual acting 
for or employed by any person as above 
defined within the scope of his employ- 
ment or office, shall in every case be also 
deemed to be the act, omission or failure 
of such person as well as that of the in- 
dividual himself. 

3. The terms “insects” and “plant dis- 
eases” appearing in (this act) (sections 
.... to ...., inclusive) shall be construed 
to include any stage or stages of develop- 
ment of the aforesaid insects or plant 
diseases. 

4. The term “nursery stock” shall in- 
clude all field-grown florist stock, trees, 
shrubs, vines, cuttings, grafts, scions, 
buds, fruitpits and other seeds of fruit and 
ornamental trees and shrubs, and other 
plants and plant products for propagation, 
except field, vegetable, and flower seeds, 
bedding plants, and other herbaceous 
plants, bulbs and roses. 

5. The term “nursery” shall be con- 
strued to mean any grounds or premises 
on or in which nursery stock is propagat- 
ed and grown for sale, or any grounds or 
premises on or in which nursery stock is 
being fumigated, treated, packed or stored. 

6. The term “nursery man” shall mean 
the person who owns, leases, manages 
or is in charge of a nursery. 

7. The term “dealer” shall be constru- 
ed to apply to any person not a grower of 
nursery stock who buys nursery stock for 
the purpose of reselling and reshipping, in- 
dependently of any control of a nursery. 

8. The term “agent” shall be constru- 
ed as applying to any person selling nur- 
sery stock under the partial or full con- 
trol of a nurseryman, or of a dealer or 
other agent. This term shall also apply 
to any person engaged with a nurseryman, 
dealer or agent in handling nursery stock 
on a co-operative basis. 

2. There is hereby created a board which 
shall be known as the “Horticultural Inspec- 
tion Board” of ....(State)...., hereinafter 
called the Board, consisting of three (five) 
members, two (four) members of which 
shall be ex-officio members. The third 
(fifth) member shall be appointed by the 
Governor for a term of four years. Such 
third (fifth) member shall be a nurseryman 
actively engaged in the growing of nursery 
stock. A majority of the members of the 
Board shall constitute a quorum. Vacan- 
cies occurring from death, resignation, re- 


moval or inability to act shall be filled in 
like manner for the unexpired term. The 
members of said board shall elect a chair- 
man and shall serve without compensation, 
but shall receive their actual and necessary 
traveling expenses incurred in the discharge 
of their official duties within the provisions 
of (this act) inclu- 
sive). This board is hereby vested with all 
powers necessary to carry out the provisions 
of (this act) inclu- 
sive.) 


(sections .... to 


(sections .... to 


Appointment 

3. The Board shall appoint some person 
qualified by scientific training and practical 
experience to be state uursery inspector, 
hereinafter called the inspector who shall 
hold his office during the pleasure of the 
Board, and shall strictly enforce the provi- 
sions of (this act) (sections .... to 
inclusive) as a _ police 
(state) (commonwealth) under the direction 
and control of the Board. 

Bond 

4. The inspector shall file with the Board 
a bond with security to be approved by the 
Board in the sum of one thousand dollars, 
conditioned on faithful performance of. his 
duty. Any person suffering loss occasioned 
by reason of an act or omission of the in- 
spector and deputies which is deemed to be 
unjustifiable, may maintain an action upon 
said bond against the inspector and sureties 
thereon for such loss not to exceed the 
amount of said bond. Indemnity bonds with 
sufficient sureties running to the inspector 
and the sureties upon his bond may be re- 
quired of deputy inspectors. 

Appointment of Deputies 

5. The Board is hereby authorized to ap- 
point or dismiss on the recommendation of 
the inspector (deputies) (county horticultur- 
al inspectors) (district horticultural inspec- 
tors) who shall strictly enforce the provi- 
sions of (this act) (sections .... to ...., in 
clusive) under the direction of the Beard, 
and they are hereby endowed with the same 
police power as the inspector, and shall be 
furnished with official badges or other in- 
signia of authority, which shall be carried 
while on duty. 

6. The Board shall have the power to 
prescribe, modify and enforce such reason- 
able rules, regulations and orders as may 
be needed to carry out the provisions of this 
act, and may publish an annual report de- 
scribing the various phases of the inspec- 
tion work, or may publish such other inform- 
ation as may seem desirable concerning the 
inspection and such insects and diseases as 
are covered by (this act) 

., inclusive). Such rules and regulations 
shall be printed from time to time and fur- 
nish free to interested parties. 

Inspector’s Duties and Powers 

7. The Board through the inspector or 
deputies shall at least once each year in- 
spect all nurseries and other places in 
which nursery stock is kept for sale. For 
this purpose such inspector or deputies shall 
have free access, within reasonable hours, 
to any field, orchard, garden, packing 
ground, building, cellar, freight or express 
office, warehouse, car, vessel, or other place, 
which it may be necessary or desirable for 
him to enter in carrying out the provisions 
of this act. It shall be unlawful to deny 
such access to the inspector or deputies or 
to hinder, thwart or defeat such inspection 
by misrepresentation or concealment of 
facts or conditions or otherwise. 


regulation of the 


(sections .... to 


8. The Board through the inspector or 
deputies shall have the authority to inspect 
fruit or garden plantation, 
park, cemetery, private premises, public 
place which might become infested or in- 
fected with dangerous or harmful insects or 
plant diseases. It shall also have the au- 
thority to inspect or reinspect at any time 
or place any nursery stock shipped in or in- 
to the state and to treat it as hereinafter 
provided. 

Diseased Plant Material on Premises 

9. The Board is hereby 
prohibit and prevent the removal or ship- 
ment or transportation of plant material and 
any other material from any private or pub- 
lic property, or property owned or controlled 


any orchard, 


empowered to 


by the state, or any area of the state (com- 
monwealth) which in its judgment contains 
dangerously infested or infected nursery 
stock or plant or other material of any 
kind for such periods and under such con- 
ditions as in its judgment seems necessary 
in order to prevent the further spread of the 
infestation or infection, giving such notice 
thereof as may be prescribed by the Board; 
and during the existence of such order no 
person shall remove or ship from such area 
any such material whatsoever, except by 
special permission or direction of the Board. 

10. It shall be unlawful for any person 
in this state knowingly to permit any dang- 
erous insect or plant disease to exist in or 
on his premises. It shall also be unlawful 
to sell or to offer for sale any stock infest- 
ed or infected with such insect or disease. 

11. In case the inspector or deputy shall 
find present on any nursery or dealer’s 
premises or any packing ground or in any 
cellar or building used for storage or sale 
of nursery stock, any injurious insect or 
plant disease, he shall notify the owner or 
person having charge of the premises in 
writing to that effect, and the Board shall 
withhold his certificate hereinafter provid- 
ed for, until the premises are freed from 
such injurious insect or plant disease, as 
hereinafter provided. It shall be unlawful 
for any person after receiving such notice 
to ship or deliver or cause to be shipped or 
delivered any nursery stock from such 
aforesaid premises. 

12. (1) If the inspector or deputy shall 
find on examination any nursery, orchard, 
small fruit plantation, park, cemetery, or 
any private or public premises infested with 
injurious insects or plant diseases, he shall 
notify the owner or person having charge of 
such premises to that effect, and the owner 
or person having charge of the premises 
shall within ten days after such notice cause 
the removal and destruction of such trees, 
plants or other plant material if incapable 
of successful treatment; otherwise, cause 
them to be treated as the Board may direct. 
No damages shall be awarded to the owner 
for the loss of infested or infected trees, 
plants, shrubs or other plant material under 
this act. 

(2) In case the owner or person in 
charge of such premises shall refuse or ne- 
glect to carry out the orders of the Board 
within ten days after receiving written no- 
tice, the Board may proceed to treat or de- 
stroy the infested or infected plants or plant 
material. The expense thereof shall be as- 
sessed against the premises upon which 
such expense was incurred. The amount 
of such expense when collected shall be 
paid to and become a part of the fund 
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Hinerican Wut Groves—“American Fruits” Series 


In the Georgia Pecan District 

In a recent issue of the Country Gentle- 
man J. H. Collins describes the rapidly de- 
veloping paper-shell pecan district of which 
Albany, Ga., is the center. “If all the paper- 
shell pecans harvested in Georgia last fall 
were shipped together, there would probab- 
ly be not more than ten or twelve carloads, 
against the 500 carloads of seedling pecans 
that are a normal crop in Texas,” he says. 
“The estimated yield in the Albany district 
was 200,000 to 250,000 pounds, and that is 
the leading paper-shell section of 
Georgia, as well as the largest in the coun- 


pecan 


try. But within five years Georgia will un- 
doubtedly be shipping fine pecans by the 
hundred carloads. The tree that yields a 


pound or two of nuts at five years of age is 
counted upon for twenty to fifty pounds by 
its tenth year, and after that the yield grows 
beyond anything known in fruit trees, be- 
cause the maturity is a forest 
giant.” 

Concerning the demand for pecans of good 
quality Mr. Collins says: 

In Texas the wild pecan seldom brought 
more than three or four cents a pound until 
about ten years ago, when automatic ma- 
chinery for cracking the nuts and taking out 
whole meats suddenly gave the pecan wide 
popularity, and prices rose to ten and fifteen 
cents a pound. Clearly, if the paper-shell 


pecan at 





Black Currants 
Black Raspberries, (Transplants) 


Blackberries 
W. B. COLE, Painesville, O. 


Position Wanted 


By voung man, 30 years old, married, 
good character and habits. Have had ex- 
perience in catalogue and agents trade; also 
wholesale. References given. 

Address A. H., care of American Fruits 
Magazine, Rochester, N. Y. 


BERCKMAN’S 
Dwarf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biota Aurea Nana) 


Camellias, home-grown 

Azalea Indica, home grown 

Teas’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 

Lilacs, best named sorts 

Grafted Wistarias, 2 to 4 years old 

Biota Aurea Conspicua, a!! sizes 

Biota Japonica Filiformis, 1 to4ft..fine an 

Magnolia Grandiflora. Magnolia Fuscata. 

Magnolia Purpurea. Exochorda Grandiflora 

Deutzia. Philadelphus 

We have a large stock of fruit trees. ornamenta! 
trees and shrubs 

All orders receive prompt and careful attention 


P, J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 


Fruitland Nurseries 
Established 1856 AUGUSTA, GA. 


FOR FALL OF 1915 


We offer more than our usual supply of One and 
Two Year Apple Trees. We still have a large lot 
of Scions to offer. Write for prices. JOHN A. CAN- 
NEDY NURSERY & ORCHARD CO., Carrollton, Ill. 

















Do not let the accounts owing you remain 
longer unpaid. Send them to us at once. We 
are prompt, energetic, and reasonable, and can 
reach any point in the United States and 
Canada. 

NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE, 
56 Pine St., N. Y. 





NOTICE 


To all American Nurserymen and Seedmen 
desiring to keep in touch with commercial horti’ 
culture in England and the continent of Europ-. 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 


Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms. 
Impartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper free 
on receipt of 75 cents, covering cost of postage yearly. 
As the H. A. isa purely trade medium, applicants 
should, with the subscription, send a copy of their 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong to the 
nursery or seed trade, 

Established 1883 


4. & C, PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 
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growers are to 
must establish 
trade. 

Large sizes of paper-shell pecans make 
their way rather easily. One concern in 
Georgia has built up a direct trade with con- 
sumers in fancy pecans at a dollar a pound, 
or six pounds for five dollars, sent anywhere 
express prepaid. 

But in the case of the smaller sizes com- 
petition with the seedling pecan must be 
met. The seedlings in Northern markets 
are all tinted red, so the paper-shell in its 
dull natural coat does not look well in com- 
parison. The smaller paper-shells must be 
explained to the public, and their dull coats, 
with the peculiar black pencilings,, made a 
sort of trademark of superior quality, lead- 
ing consumers to pay the higher price for 
better value. 

There is little doubt that the demand al- 
ready exists. A recent article in these 
pages explaining quality in pecans brought 
many inquiries from Northern readers who 
wanted to know where fine nuts could be 
bought in consumer lots. Experience with 
the limited crops of paper-shell pecans thus 
far grown proves that they make their way 
wherever introduced. So it is up to the 
growers to organize their market, establish 
grades, pack nuts in bags and barrels for the 
trade and in sanitary packages for the con- 
sumer, develop distribution through produce 
houses, and advertise through labels, leaflets 
and periodicals. Once this is done the pub- 
lic will do the rest. There need be no 
anxiety about the size of the crop, for the 
consumption of nuts increases at a remark- 
able rate. Every improvement in quality 
and the making of nuts easier to eat by ma- 
chine cracking simply serve to increase 
prices and importations. The more nuts 
there are, the more people eat and the more 
they use in confectionery and cooking. For 
sheer quality the paper-shell pecan has no 
superior, and if there is to be an avalanche 
of production it may begin at any time. 


compete 
crackeries 


Dr. James H. Jackson, president of the 
Jackson Health Resort, Dansville, N. Y., is 
a pioneer grower of English walnuts in his 
section. Three years ago he set out 100 of 
these trees on the hillside at Valley View 
farm, first dynamiting the earth in which 
they were to be planted. The trees have 
grown well. This year they would have pro- 
duced a fair quantity of nuts but, in com- 
mon with the plums, cherries and other 
fruits, suffered from the late frost in May 
and were cut back for next year’s crop. 

Dr. Jackson thinks there is no question 
about their hardiness and desirability in the 
orchard and has no doubt of their ultimate 
success in this section. The trees require 
very little care and are strong and healthy. 
Dr. Jackson spent last winter in California, 
having extensive holdings which he expects 
to plant to apricots another year. He was 
74 years old last April and celebrated his 
50th wedding anniversary the 13th of last 
September. During his busy life as presi- 
dent and physician in charge of the health 
resort founded by his father in 1858, it has 
been his recreation to oversee his orchards, 
vineyards and greenhouses, and his study of 
the care of English walnuts has been 
thorough. 


Blasting Around Nut Trees 
J. A. KERNODLE, Camp Hill, Ala. 

Pecan trees around which I have dyna- 
mited are now three times the size of trees 
not so treated. 

Last year my dynamited trees withstood 
the drought and matured much larger crops 
and better filled nuts than did the trees not 
blasted. 

I just drive a crowbar three feet into the 
ground on three sides of the trees, in a tri- 
angular shape, about the ends of the roots 
and blast them with one-half a cartridge of 
dynamite any time in the fall or early spring 
when the ground is dry. In land where I 
grow crops the blasts are placed on only 
two sides. If this is done in the fall so 
that the broken soil can take in the winter 
rains, you need not be uneasy about dry 
summers and shedding nuts. I have advised 
blasting for years for setting out trees, and 
now I am convinced it pays in cultivating 
them. 

Where the subsoil is very poor a little 
manure placed in the blasted holes gives 
good results. 





Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS. 





KNOX NURSERIES 


Cherry Trees 


One and two yearsold. The best the market affords 


H. M. Simpson & Sons, 


VINCENNES, IND. 


LEVAVASSEUR & FILS 
Ussy and Orleans FRANCE 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Fruit and Ornamental 
STOCKS 
Sole American Agents: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


51 Barclay Street, or P. O. Box 752 


NEW YORK 








Larée stock CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 
2-year and 3-year 
Also SHRUBS and HERBACR@@S PLANTS 
for Fall 1916 
T.R.NORMAN 


PAINESVILLE, 0. 
(Successor to Norman & Hacker) 











ANGERS, 


— 


Extract from General Catalogue (Edition A. 








LOUIS LEROY’S NURSERIES COMPANY, 


L. LEVAVASSEUR and ‘L. COURANT, Proprietors-Directors 
Established 1795 


FRANCE 





Wholesale Growers and Exporters of 
Pear, Apple, Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobolan and Angers Quince Stocks 
Forest Trees (seedlings and transplanted), Evergreens, Ornamental Shrubs | 
Manetti, Multiflore and Roses 
Also a full line of Ornamental Stocks | 





F,) gratis and free on demand: 


Against 12 cents (Cost of Postage) and 25 cents—Cost of the Volume—(which sum of 25 cents will be 
refunded at the first Order of the value of least $10), our General Illustrated descriptive and analytical 
Catalogue (Edition A. F.), 385 Pages and 135 explanatory Vignettes giving the full descriptive Nomencila 
ture with Prices of all the Plants which we cultivate, will be sent free to any person applying for same 
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Wise Commercial Orcharding Outlined 


California State Fruit Growers adopted 
the following: 

That we have reached a period where we 
may reflect with satisfaction and with a 
strong confidence on the alliance which has 
already been formed between the working 
fruitgrowers of California and the well 
trained scientific students who are always 
at hand to help them through their difficul- 
ties. Through this connection we have 
built up a faith that nothing can permanent- 
ly stop our forward movement. Our uni- 
versity, our horticultural commission, the 
far-extended arm of the department of agri- 
culture, are agencies on which we rely con- 
tinually and with appreciation; and scatter- 
ed over all our territory are private investi- 
gators quietly making their own experi- 
ments and holding the results at the service 
of all who choose to profit by them. We 
have arranged that a liberal intelligence 
shall always be an intimate partner in our 
industry, and in that arrangement we have 
provided the best possible insurance. 

Co-operative Marketing 

The rapid development of co-operative 
marketing of orchard products has passed 
the need of argument in its support. We 
all know that it is only by these methods, 
steadily and intelligently applied, that there 
can be any large and continued success in 
any of our industries. We recommend there- 
fore, that whatever branches of fruitgrow 
ing are behindhand in the formation of 
strong and workable associations make vig- 
orous efforts to secure themselves and to 
prove a capacity for accommodation and 
restraint, as well as persistent purposes. 
As our various organizations become more 
thoroughly established we may look forward 
to some form of union that may include all 
sections of the industry, and may by its 
combined strength be able to attack prob- 
lems too large for minor effort. 

As a matter of some moment, especially 
as regards the enterprise of newcomers to 
the state, we note the desirability of an at- 
tempt to confine large plantings to varieties 
well proven in the way of commercial suc- 
cess. Much loss is occasioned by a willing- 
ness to plant trees on recommendations 
whose authority has not been scrutinized. 

E. S. THACHER (Chairman), 

D. D. SHARP, 

K. S. KNOWLTON, 

A. L. WISKER, 

T. O. MORRISON, 

JOHN VALLANCE, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Model Horticultural Law 


Continued from Page 80 





used to enforce the provisions of (this act) 
(sections .... to ., inclusive.) 
Application for Inspection 

13. Persons desiring to sell or ship nur- 
sery stock shall make application in writing 
before July ist of each year to the Board 
for inspection of their stock. Persons fail- 
ing to comply with this section shall be 
liable for extra charges to cover traveling 
expenses of the inspector. 

Imported Stock 

14. ‘Every person receiving directly or in- 
directly any nursery stock from foreign 
countries shall notify the Board of the ar- 
rival of such shipment, the contents there- 
of and the name of the consignor; and 
shall hold such shipment unopened until 
duly inspected or released by the Board. 
In case any infested or infected stock is dis- 
covered in such shipment, the shipinent 
shall be subject to the provisions of (this 
act) (sections ..... to ...., inclusive.) 

Nursery Certificate 

15. (1) The Board shall cause to be is- 
sued to owners of any nursery in the state 
after the stock has been officially inspected 
as previously provided, and found to be ap- 
parently free from injurious insects or 
plant diseases, a certificate signed by the 
inspector setting forth the fact of such in- 
spection and the number of acres or fraction 


thereof inspected. Said certificate shall be 
valid not to exceed one year from (month) 
Ist. 

(2) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to sell, to offer for sale or to remove or 
ship from a nursery or other premises, any 
nursery stock unless such stock has been 
officially inspected and a certificate or per- 
mit has been granted by the Board. 

Dealer’s Certificate 

16. All dealers within the meaning of 
this act, located either within or without 
the state, engaged in selling nursery stock 
in this state or soliciting orders for nursery 
stock within this state, shall secure a deal- 
er’s certificate by furnishing a sworn affi- 
davit that he will buy and sell only stock 
which has been duly inspected and certi- 
fied by an official state inspector; and that 
he will maintain with the Board a list of all 
sources from which he secures his stock. 

Certificates to Firms Outside the State 

17. Nurserymen, dealers or other per- 
sons residing or doing business outside the 
state desiring to solicit orders for nursery 
stock in the state shall upon filing a certi- 
fied copy of their original state certificate 
with the Board obtain a certificate permit- 
ting such persons to solicit orders for nur- 
sery stock in this state. 

Agent’s Certificate 

18. All agents within the meaning of 
this act selling nursery stock or soliciting 
orders for nursery stock for any nursery 
man or dealer located within the state or 
outside the state, shall be required to secure 
and carry an agent's certificate bearing a 
copy of the certificate held by the principal. 
Said agent's certificate shall be issued only 
by the Board to agents authorized by their 
principal or upon request of their principal. 
Names and addresses of such agents shall 
not be divulged by the inspector or the 
board. 

19. The Board shall at any time have the 
power to revoke any certificate for sufficient 
cause, including any violation of (this act) 


(sections .... to ...., inclusive) or non- 
conformity with any rule or regulation pro- 
mulgated under (this act) (sections .... to 


., inclusive.) 

Misrepresentation of Stock 

20. (1) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to wilfully misrepresent to any other 
person the grade, character, variety, or qual- 
ity of stock in a nursery, or of stock offered 
for sale by any nurseryman, dealer, or agent, 
or to make a false declaration of acreage 
or to cause any concealment of stock from 
inspection. 

2) Every person selling nursery stock 
in the state shall, if requested, fiurnish the 
Board with copies of his order forms, con- 
tracts and agreements with his customers, 
which are furnished for the use of agents or 
customers or both. 

Certificate Shipping Tags 

21. Every person who shall engage in the 
selling and shipping of nursery stock in the 
state is hereby required to attach on the 
outside of each package, box, bale, or car- 
load lot so shipped or otherwise delivered, a 
tag or poster on which shall appear an exact 
copy of his valid certificate. The use of 
tags or posters bearing an invalid or alter- 
ed certificate and the misuse of any valid 
certificate tag is hereby prohibited. 

22. It shall be unlawful for any person to 
accept for shipment any nursery stock with- 
out a valid certificate plainly affixed on the 
outside of the package, bale, box or car con- 
taining the same, showing that the contents 


have been duly inspected by an official state 
or federal inspector. In case any nursery 
stock is shipped in this state, or into this 
state from another state, country or prov- 
ince, without the aforesaid valid certificate 
plainly affixed, the fact must be promptly 
reported to the Board by the person carry- 
ing the same, stating the consignor and the 
consignee and the nature of the shipment. 
Appeal. 

23. (1) <Any person in interest or affect- 
ed by any order of the Board or inspector 
may appeal therefrom to the Board within 
five days of the service of such order upon 
him setting forth in writing specifically and 
in full detail the order on which a hearing 
is desired, and every reason why such order 
is deemed to be unreasonable. 

(2) On receipt of such appeal the Board 
shall with reasonable promptness order a 
hearing thereon and consider and determine 
the matters in question. Notice of the time 
and place of hearing shall be given to the 
petitioner and to such other persons as the 
Board may direct. Such appeal shall not 
suspend the operation of the order appealed 
from unless so ordered by said Board. All 
hearings of the Board shall be open to the 
public. 

24. Compensation of inspector or deputy 
inspectors (a local matter.) 

Penalty For Violations 

25. Any person violating (any section of 
this act) (any one or more of sections 
to ...., inclusive) or any rule or regulation 
promulgated under this act, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and on conviction there- 
of shall be fined the sum of not less than 
$25.00 nor more than $500.00 for each of- 
fense. 

26. It shall be the duty of each (District 
Attorney) (County Attorney) to whom the 
Board shall present satisfactory evidence of 
violation of any provision of (this act) (sec- 
tions .... to ...., inclusive) to prosecute 
without delay such violations in the proper 
court. 

27. Appropriations, fees, gifts or other 
support of the horticultural inspection ser- 
vice (a local matter.) 

28. (This act) (sections .... to ...., in- 
clusive) shall take effect and be in force 
from and after [passage and approval (and 
publication) ] (..date..). 






TAVA ONT! Ore’ 


Fort Smith Dec. 





COMING 


Arkansas Hort’! Society 
7-10. 

American Apple Growers’ Association—St 
} ovis, November. 

American Pomological Society—Berkeley, 
Cal., Sept. 1-3. 

American Association Nurserymen—Mil- 
waukee, Wis., June 21-23, 1916. 

Kansas Horticultural Society — Topeka, 
December. 

Michigan Horticultural 
Rapids, Dec. 7-9. 

National Orange Show—San Bernardino, 
Cal., Feb. 17-24, 1916. 

National Nut Growers’ Assn—Albany, Ga., 
Oct. 27-29, 1915. 

Ohio Hort’l Society—Wooster, O.., 
10. 

Western Association Nurserymen—Kan- 
sas City, December 8-9, 1915. 

Western Washington Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation—Olympia, Wash., Feb., 1916. 





Society — Grand 


Sept. 





Back numbers of American Fruits are 
searce. The only safe way to secure this 
exclusive record of Commercial Horticulture 
is to see that your subscription is paid in 
advance. 
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We Offer for Fall 1915 


A complete line of High Grade Nur- 
sery Stock. 50,000 Peach trees—lead- 
ing varieties. Kieffer Pear—500 bushels 
N. C. Peach Seed, crop 1914. Oriental 
Planes, Pin Oaks—Norway Maples 
8-10 ft. extra fine, straight bodies, 3 
year transplanted (Holland grown). 
Cannot be beat in this country.—Nor- 
way Spruce—Spirea Van Houttii—(ex- 
ceptionally nice). 25,000 Sugar Maples 
Seedlings (Small) for lining out. 

Send Us Your List for Quotations. 


W.T. HOOD & CO. 


“Old Dominion Nurseries” 


RICHMOND, VA. 








The Art of 
Landscape Architecture 


By SAMUEL PARSONS 


Fellow of the American Society oi 
Landscape Architects; author of * Land- 
scape Gardening,”’ etc. 

An octavo volume of 347 pages 
with 57 illustrations, setting forth 
the underlying principles of land- 
scape gardening. The chepters 
consider lawns, plantations, roads 
paths, grading, rocks, water, 
islands, location of buildings. lay- 
ing out of grounds, scope and ex- 
tent of estates, maintenance, gar- 
dens and parks. 


Price $3.65 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Three Years for $3.00 


The subscription price of ““Ameri- 
can Fruits” is $1.50 a year. A 
special offer is made however, of 
three years’ subscription for $3.00, 
if paid in advance. 





A superior magazine for the 
price of the other kind 





PLANT BREEDING 


By BAILEY and GILBERT 


Professor Bailey’s standard text, 
originally issued some twenty years 
ago, has been revised and brought 
down to date by A. W. Gilbert, Pro- 
fessor of Plant Breeding in the New 
York State College of Agriculture. In 
addition to the many changes made in 
the material that has been retained, 
there are now included in the volume 
new discussions of mutations, Men- 
delism, heredity and the recent appli- 
cations of the breeding of plants. 
There are also extensive laboratory 
exercises and a bibliography. Alto- 
gether the work is a comprehensive 
encyclopedia on the subject of plant- 
breeding. 

Price $2.00 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





F. KUIPER 
VEENDAM, HOLLAND 
Offers at moderate prices: Seedling Apples, Pears 
Mehaleb, Myrobalan, Dog Briar, Sweet Briar. 
Best assortment First quality 
Price list on application 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


The Old Tale of Substitution 

We don’t know whether Rep. Cramton 
has been suddenly saddened by the discov- 
ery that he has wasted some of the most 
valuable moments of several years of his 
life, cr whether he is merely a friend of the 
fruit grower, says the editor of the Saginaw, 
Mich., Courier-Herald, but at least his pro- 
posed bill to require a guarantee on all nur- 
sery stceck and to provide a criminal penalty 
for misrepresenting it and federal inspectors 
to look it over and assay it and pass upon 
its genuineness has some advantages. It is 
likely to prove popular with the amateur as 
well as the professional grower of trees and 
shrubbery and their ilk 

There is no more saddening experience 
in life than to discover that the tree you 
have raised from tenderest youth, by hand 
so to speak, that has been your pride and 
joy as it has been your constant care, has 
been a base pretender after all, and has de- 
ceived you all the time. No one who has 
babied along an apple tree, a beautiful speci- 
men of the Northern Spy variety, who receiv- 
ed it from the nursery when it was little 
mcre than a hair, and has industriously and 
sedulously watered it ever since, who has 
coaxed it up into a sickly young sapling, 
whose heart has swelled with pride when at 
last he discovered a weak little blossom on 
it, after eight years or so of watchful wait- 
ing, who has sat for hours at a time watch- 
ing it to see if the fruit was actually grow- 
ing, who has felt a singular glow at heart 
as the little green ball became larger and 
larger until it was actually recognizable as 
an apple, and then whose life has been 
wrecked by the discovery that he has been 
nursing a viper in his bosom, that his North- 
ern Spy apple tree was not a Northern Spy 
at all, but a Ben Davis—no one, we say, who 
has experienced all this. but must feel a 
sense of kinship with Congressman Cram- 
ton, and an eager desire to enroll as one of 
the supporters of his bill. So, too, will those 
who have nursed choice varieties of grapes 
into maturity only to find that it was scrup 
stock all along, and those who have sat up 
nights with their rose bushes in the effort 
to protect them from frosts, have bathed 
them in juice from tobacco stems to save 
them from aphis, have carefully safeguarded 
them from pneumonia and the croup only to 
have them turn out little, scraggly, ragged 
things, without perfume and of washed out 
color. 

Yes, a fraud in nursery stock is especially 
easy to perpetrate and particularly annoying 
upon the victim for it may take years to dis- 
cover it. But Rep. Cramton should put some 
kind of quietus on the statute of limitations 
with that bill of his. Otherwise the crime 
of mislabelling fruit trees will have outlawed 
before the trees get far enough along so the 
grower can tell whether he is raising apples 
er butternuts. 





Suggestion to Fair Associations 

Albert R. Jenks, horticultural adviser of 
the Hampden County League, Springfield, 
Mass., makes this suggestion to county and 
state fair associations: 

This year promises to be a banner year 
for fruit growers in one way if it is not 
from the standpoint of net profits, because 
cattle are to be excluded from the exhibits 
in many of the fall fairs this year. Fruit 
growers and others interested in the pro- 
duction, sale, and distribution of fruit should 
rally to the opportunity of encouraging local 
fair associations, granges and other socie- 
ties which hold fairs, to issue a supplement 
to their regular premium lists which will 
include a lot of additional fruit exhibit fea- 
tures. This should be done this year when 
a great deal of money is available which 
ordinarily goes into stock premiums and 
when fair people need added attractions to 
interest the general public and also exhibi- 
tors. 


I can now supply 
Va. Natural Peach 
PEACH SEED Seed. Send for 
sample and price 


J. E. DUBEL, 1634 John St., 





Baltimore, Md. 





Just say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUITS, 
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WE ARE 
Largest Growers 
in America 


OF 


Grape Vines 


Other Specialties: 
Gooseberries, Currants 


and other 


Small Fruits 


Introducer of the 38 Standard Fruits 


Campbell’s Early The Best Grape 
Josselyn - - The Best Gooseberry 
Fay - - - The Best Currant 


Our supply of above varieties is al- 
ways less than the demands upon us 
before shipping seasons close 

High grade stock, grownand graded 
to our own standard, which we origi- 
nated and adopted many years ago. 
We shail be pleased to supply your 
wants. 


The JOSSELYN NURSERY €0., 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 

















The Principles of 
Fruit Growing 


By Pror. L. H. BatLey 


With Applications to Practice 
Twentieth Edition 
Completely Revised 

Illustrated 
Indexed 


Standard Authority on 
Commercial Horticulture 
Price $1.75 


American Fruits Publishing Co. - 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Manual of Fruit Insects 
By M.V. SLINGERLAND and C.R. Crosry 


This book is a full and practi- 
cal account of the insects which 
attack fruits—the enemies of the 
apple, pear, peacb, plum, bush 
fruits, grapes, strawberries and 
cranberries. The authors give 
the life history of each insect, 
describe the injuries which it in- 
flicts and make recommenda- 
tions as to the means Of control, 
primarily from the standpoint 
of the commercial grower. The 
more than four hundred illus- 
trations in the volume were made 
largely from photographs taken 
by Professor Slingerland. 


Price $2.00 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





IT MEANS MUCH 


It isa certificate of good character to have your 
advertisements admitted to the columns of 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


because an effort is made to exclude ad. crtisemeuts 
of a questionable character and those 
that decoy and deceive 
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Events in Wursery and Orchard Rows 


Special Reports to **American Fruits” 


No Charge For Inspection 


“Under the new law, there will be no 
charge for nursery inspection in Wiscon- 
sin, or for licenses to sell nursery stock. 
Proper licenses must be secured from the 
state entomologist, however, before sales 
of nursery stock can be made.” 

This statement was recently made by J. 


G. Sanders, of the Economic Entomology 
Department of the University of Wisconsin, 
who for a number of years has had charge 
of the nursery inspection work. 

The law recently passed, creating a board 
of agriculture, transfers this work to the 
capitol, and places it in charge of the state 
entomologist, who will soon be appointed by 
the new commissioner. 





Guaranteeing Nursery Freight Charges 
In answer to a query propounded regard- 


ing the guaranty demanded 
by some railroad companies, the Traffic Ser- 
vice Bureau, Washington, D. C., has written 
to Chairman Charles Sizemore of the A. A. 


unconditional 


N. Committee on Transportation: 

Your letter of the 3lst ult addressed to 
our Chicago office was by it forwarded to 
this department for attention. 

The law gives the carrier the right to re- 
quire a prepayment of his freight and may 
refuse the goods unless it is paid. It does 
not bind the carrier to deal on credit and 
he may demand the price of his labor be- 
fore it is performed. The federal courts 
have held that the common law right of re- 
quiring payment in advance of some custom- 
ers, and extending credit to others has not 
been taken away by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and does not subject the carrier 
to charge of discrimination by so doing. 

As a consequence, and especially with per- 
ishable freight carriers frequently require 


charges to be prepaid or be guaranteed by 
the shipper. If the freight be paid in ad- 
vance or guaranteed and the goods be not 
carried or lost or damaged through the car- 
riers fault, there is a failure of the consid- 
eration, and the money paid in advance may 
be recovered by the shipper. 

Belgian Nurserymen’s Exports to America 


Last month the President and Secretary 
cf the Chambre Syndicale ues Horticulteurs, 
Belgas, which since the war has had its 


Rotterdam, with a branch 


memorialized the Worship- 


headquarters at 
at Sas Van Gent, 
ful Company of Gardeners to the effect that 
the restrictions imposed by the British Gov- 
ernment in reference to exports to the Unit- 
ed States of America through Holland were 
operating strongly against the interests of 
Belgian horticulturists. The Chambre Syn- 
dicale pointed out that if these restrictions 
were made to apply to the autumn exports 
it would mean the ruin of some Belgian nur- 
series. They therefore begged the interven- 
tion of the company with the British Govern- 
ment. The company accordingly applied to 
the Board of Trade, and after the matter had 
been fully considered and due weight had 
been given to the representations cf the 
clerk of the company, a letter was sent to 
the company by the Board of Trade stating 
that His Majesty’s Government would offer 
no objection to the shipment of 
Belgian origin to the United States of 
ica through Holland, provided that payment 
for the goods had been made into a bank in 
United Kingdom, and an undertaking 
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Largest assortment in New 
England. Evergreens, de- 
ciduous trees, both common 
ind rarer varieties. Sturdy, 
choice stock that can be de- 
pendedupon. Send for cata- 
log and special trade prices 















SHRUBS 

This New Engiand soil and 
cli nate produces fine sturdy 
shruvs. Special tride prices 

By the thousands, hardy 
Nuive and Hybrid Rhod>- 
deadrons transplanted and 
acclimated. 


Sead vour lists. 




































Roofing Bargains! 


IReady Roofing, 







Metal Soil 
$419 


Per Square i 





IP-R-I-C-E-S S-M-A-S-H-E-DI 


Now is the time to buy roofing. Never before were our big 


stocks more complete with money-saving snaps. 


Mail the coupon now—to- 


day, for your copy of our free Roofing Bargain Book. Read the wonderful offers we are making 


on galvanized and painted roofing as well as ready roofing. 


representative of the many money saving Bargains we are offering just now. 


8,000 squares, only, rubber 
surfaced roofing at 47e per 


Lot No. H- 


square, F.O.B. Chlcago. pet freight prepaid, Roofing is 
pne-hai half ply, tell ke lengths, 4 pieces to roll; nails and cement 
inclu 





The two snaps below are merely | 


10,000 squares only, of cor- 
Lot No. H- 1 rugated iron roofing; a 


all around covering. Light weight corrugated sheets ebout 2 2 a ft. 
r 100 square feet,F.O.B. 


by 2 ft. unpainted. Price $1.19 per 
Chicags, not freight prepaid. 


Write today for our remarkably low FREIGHT PAID PRICES 
on all kinds of Ready and Metal Roofing. We quote galvanized roofing, sid- 
ing and metal ceiling at a saving of one-third to one-half. 


The be 
» ing and Ceiling ever written 
, 
need and should have. 
tal brings it— FREE. 








| roofing. 


FREE neers BARGAIN BOOK 
: st Book on Roofing, Sid- : 
aluable advice— 
CrincieiGemnr) | Clear, plain, common-sense talk—wonderful bar- - HARRIS BROS., 
o gain ‘ofters—ordering made easy. ° 
Coupon, letter or pos- P 4 


Free Samples “>°, 72°. 

r p ask ro or © Name 
Free Samples, we send you Coes ? 
we have--not just one or two kinds of ra Address 


we'll give you full information and 


Give us the size of roof; K 7 
- MH 233 
big money saving freight paid prices. 4 cooeesee TT TT TTTTTTT TTT tt 


* Send this ‘Coupon 


Chicago 


& Gentlemen:---Without any promise or « bliga- 
tion to purchase, please scnd me your bie 
new, illustrated catalog on roofirg anu « 

Pa ings, Give size of roof and kind of roofing wantea. 


A Book you 


We own and. operate THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING ‘co. For 22 years America’s Greatest Bargain Center 


HARRISBROS.C 


35th & Iron Sts. 
eCHICACO 





submitted to the Board of Trade by such 
bank that the money will not be allowed to 
be withdrawn while the enemy’s occupation 
of Belgium continues, except under license 
given on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The Board of Trade further stated 
that it would be necessary that a permit 
for shipment be obtained from one of the 
British Consuls in Holland after the pro- 
duction to him of documentary evidence that 
the plants are, in fact, of Belgian origin. 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, London, Eng., Aug. 
7, 1915. 


No Quarantine of Chestnut Nursery Stock 

Following a public hearing on the subject, 
the Federal Horticultural Board has deter- 
mined not to quarantine chestnut nursery 
stock for the purpose of preventing the dis- 
tribution of the chestnut bark disease. The 
board announced that the disease spreads 
slowly and opportunity has already existed 
for several years for the distribution of this 
disease in small quantities to areas where 
extensive new plantings of chestnut are 
being inaugurated. Recommendation is 
made that plantings of chestnut stock be 
carefully inspected for the presence of the 
disease. 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


Rhododendrons in named varieties, for forcing 
or outside planting, cheap for immediate delivery. 
State your wants or ask for special offer now ready 
for mailing. 


The East End Nurseries Co. 


Wholesale Growers and Exporters 
BOSKOOP, HOLLAND 








Reducing the Cost of Upkeep 





Long Wearing 


Ball Bearing; ' 


The Installation of 


L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriters 


is invariably followed by the discovery 
that the bills for ribbons are much less 
than before. A large corporation recently 
found that its ribbon expense was cut in 
two. This is not an accident. It is the 
result of the mechanical construction that 
makes the L. C. Smith & Bros. cheapest 
to maintain. 


The ball bearings give light touch and 
eliminate pounding impact. The ribbon 
is accuated by the carriage, not the type- 
bar. The ribbon mechanism is auto- 
matic, so that the ribbon reverses at the 
instant the end is reached and without 
added strain. 


Low ribbon cost, low cost of mainten- 
ance and the highest efficiency —these are 
guaranteed to L. C. Smith & Bros. users. 


Demonstration for the asking 


L. €. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Home Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 














